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"The Nation's Leading Producer of Rambouillet Rams: 
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96TH NWGA CONVENTION: 


It won't be long until the na- 
tion's oldest national live- 
Stock organization meets in 
Denver, Colorado, for its 96th 
annual conclave. You will find 
many features in this issue de- 
voted to the convention. Com- 
plete programs are given for 
both the men's and women's ac- 
tivities. 

These are trying times in the 
sheep business and it behooves 
all sheepmen to get behind their 
organization and work together 
to solve the industry's prob- 
lems. The national convention 
is the place for individual 
sheepmen to voice their opinions 
so that the officers can carry 
them out during 1961. 

If you haven't already made 
your hotel reservations, just 
take a minute to fill in the 
blank on this page and plan to 
spend January 22 to 25 in Denver. 
We'll look forward to seeing you 
there! 


SCOURABLE SHEEP BRANDING FLUID: 


A long-time problem in the 
sheep business has been the re- 
tention of brand marks in scoured 
wool. Research to develop a 
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“There’s always a few inconveniences con- 
nected with any modern conveniences.” 


January, 1961 


branding fluid that would remain 
legible for at least six months 
and then satisfactorily scour 
out in commercial scouring has 
been conducted for several years 
by the USDA at the Idaho Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Du- 
bois. Field experiments have 
shown that such sheep branding 
fluids are now available. The 
entire story can be found begin- 
ning on page 14. 


GREETINGS FOR 1961: 


Each year we invite the offi- 
cers of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association to send our 
readers a message for the coming 
year. We think you will enjoy 
reading these statements from 
your officers beginning on page 


12. 





Housing Request Form 


96th Convention 


National Wool Grewers Association 
January 22-25, 1961 — Denver, Colorado 


Convention Headquarters: Brown Palace Hotel 
Please Complete and Return To: 


NWGA Housing Bureau 


c/o Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau 


225 W. Colfax Avenue 
Denver 2, Colorado 


PLEASE NOTE: Single rooms are limited in number, and it is, therefore, advisable to share 
a twin room whenever possible. Reservations will be made on first come first served basis. 
Every effort will be made to make reservations at the hotel desired. 


Please reserve __ room/s for __ person/s. Single __ Double __ Twin __ Suite __ 


Will arrive at 
Date 





Hotel: lst Choice 


A.M. Will depart_ 
Hour P.M. 


A.M. 
P.M. 





Date 
2nd Choice 








NOTE: Quoted daily rates are current and subject to such changes as economic conditions 


may necessitate. 


Single Room Double Bed 
Name of Hotel (1 Person) (2 Persons) 


Twin Bed 
(2 Persons) 


Suites 
Parlor 1 B.R. Parlor 2 BR. 





Brown Palace......$8.50-17.00 $13.00-17.00 
Cosmopolitan ...... 8.50-11.00 12.00-18.00 


$14.00-19.00 
14.00-20.00 


$22.00-65.00 $40.00-70.00 
22.00-45.00 38.00-60.00 


Motels: There are excellent motels located in metropolitan Denver with a wide range 


of rates. If you prefer motel accommodations, kindly specify [ 


range desired 


] — rate 





Rooms will be occupied by: (PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY 








Reservation requested by: (PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 
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THE COVER 





HE sheep industry has always been important to the economy of the state 
of Colorado. The city of Denver is the home of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association and the American Sheep Producers Council as well as being one of 
the major livestock marketing centers in the country. It is quite fitting, there- 
fore, that the Mile High City should be the site of the 96th annual convention 


of the National Wool Growers Association, January 22-25, 1961. 


Our cover 


depicts various Denver and Colorado scenes. Starting at the top and moving 
clockwise—(1) sheep grazing among the aspens, (2) skiers dressed in wool 
riding up to enjoy one of Colorado’s scenic ski trails, (3) the Denver skyline, 
and (4) a lovely view of Colorado’s famous mountains. 
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PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Ever since the first shipments of livestock moved across the West, 
Union Pacific has carried them. Years of experience pay off for you. 


Daily livestock trains on Union Pacific operate to handle livestock 
properly. Smooth movement over steel highways takes the specially- 
built livestock cars swiftly to their destinations. All the way, expert 
supervision cares for your shipment. 


Records prove good arrival condition of livestock shipped on Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


_ hip in or through the West, ‘@) 
rer ie ean we. UNION 
PACIFIC 


January, 1961 
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For to BLOODLESS Castration 

of . Lambs, and docking of Lambs. 

vty ever made. Wide stretch. . . won't ‘J 
break . . . bites hard . GREEN color. 
Insist on these new rings. AT DEALERS 

or Postpaid. 50, $1; 100, $1.80; 500, $7. 
Elastrator instrument $12.50. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S ony ag 4 
151 Mission St., San Franciseo 5, 








1921 — 1961 


Serving the Wool Growers 
of the West 
for 40 Years 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N.W. 14th Ave. Portland 9, Oregon 
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For Agriculture and Industry 
SUPERIOR, because of...revolutionary 
washing process, modern formulas 
and facilities, personal attention. 
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Raymond Anchordoguy wins 
efficiency award 
Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, 


leading sheepman and for- 
California Wool 


Raymond 
California, 
mer president of the 
Growers Association, was recently 
named as recipient of the 1961 Ford 
Almanac Farm Efficiency award. Mr. 
Anchordoguy was among 13 farmers 
and ranchers named for the awards for 
“combining science and sound manage- 
ment to secure top profits.” 

The winners will be invited to Detroit 
early in 1961 for an awards presenta- 
tion program. Their accomplishments 
are also featured in a special section 








HAMPSHIRE 


CONTINUES IN THE LEAD FROM COAST TO COAST 


More Lambs Finish in Weights Desired by Packers 
More Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe in Your Flock 


More Rapidly Maturing 


More Uniformity of Lambs 


Less Lambing Troubles 


INSURE 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


STUART, IOWA 


BIGGER PROFITS — CHOOSE HAMPSHIRE 


The Universal Sheep 


*& Less Tail-enders 
% More Early Lambs 
%*& More Net Cash Returns 








of the 1961 edition of Ford Almanac 
distributed by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 


New bulletin on economic 
aspects of range feeding 


“Seeding 


A new bulletin entitled 
Utah’s Ranges—An Economic Guide 
has just been printed and is available 
in quantities. The bulletin analyzes 31 
range seeding operations in western 
Utah and breaks down the costs and re- 
turns. It can be used as a guide for 
determining the cost-benefit relation- 
ships for prospective range seedings. 
With modifications, the guide can also 
be used for the economic evaluation of 
any range improvement practice. 

Authors are Dr. C. W. Cook, professor 
of range management, Utah State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Russell D. Lloyd, form- 
erly at USU but now range economist 
at the University of Nevada, Reno. 

Copies of the bulletin—Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin 425 

can be obtained by writing the Range 
Extension Specialist, Utah State Uni- 
versity, Logan. Residents of Utah may 
obtain copies from their local county 
agents. 


U.S. consumers eat 1,488 
pounds of food per person 


Food consumption in the United 
States will average 1,488 pounds per 
person during 1960, according to the 
USDA. Estimates are based on retail 
weights of all the food products of 
farms, ranches and fisheries. 

Consumption of dairy products led 
with 414 pounds per person. The fruit 
and vegetable group, excluding pota- 
toes, was a close runner-up at 409 
pounds per person. In addition 108 
pounds of potatoes were consumed. 

Meat consumed per person was 178 
pounds—third largest food group. This 
average included poultry and fish as 
well as the red meats. 

Per capita consumption of other 
groups of food was 146 pounds of flour 
and cereal products, 108 pounds of 
sugar and syrup, 67 pounds of fats and 
oils, 41 pounds of eggs and 17 pounds 
of coffee, tea, and cocoa. 


FHA loans 342 million 
dollars in 1960 


Farm families in the United States 
borrowed an estimated 342 million 
dollars through the Farmer’s Home 
Administration in 1960 according to fig- 
ures released by the USDA. This com- 
pares with 333.5 million dollars loaned 
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Here’s a program with AUREO- 
MYCIN® in feed that makes a dif- 
ference you can see at every stage 
of production...in extra lambs, 
in more weight and vigor, in 
extra “bloom, 
keted earlier. 


” 


in animals mar- 





AUREOMYCIN in fortified supple- 
ments helps reduce losses in ewes 
and lambs. 


1. Saving ewes and lambs 
Start your feeding program with 
AUREOMYCIN before lambing! A 
fortified supplement containing 
AUREOMYCIN keeps pregnant 
ewes healthy, lambing more 
easily, producing a bigger lamb 
crop. Controlled experiments 
have shown that AUREOMYCIN is 
extremely effective in controlling 
vibriosis, thus saving both ewes 
and lambs. 


2. Creep feeding 

for faster gains 
When you put lambs on creep 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, 
you protect them at the most vul- 
nerable time early in life. Young 
lambs are unusually susceptible 
to diseases and stresses and mor- 


FROM EWE TO 


MARKET LAMB... 
AUREOMYCIN PAYS 
6 DIFFERENT WAYS 








tality can be high. AUREOMYCIN 
keeps them healthy, gaining fast 
on less feed. 


3. Weaning more lambs 

By keeping lambs on creep feeds 
up to and past weaning, you save 
more lambs, wean more sturdy, 
vigorous animals. Tests show 
they gain as much as 20% more 
and show an improvement in 
feed efficiency up to 10%. 

4. Guarding against disease 
AUREOMYCIN isthe wide-spectrum 
antibioticthat fights many disease 
organisms. It guards against 
scours and enterotoxemia (over- 
eating disease) .Infact,controlled 
experiments have shown that 
AUREOMYCIN reduces losses from 
enterotoxemia almost to zero. 





Creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN 
protects lambsat most critical period. 


5. Saving feed in the feedlot 
AUREOMYCIN in feedlot rations 
gets lambs on full feed faster. It 
makes growing lambs lesssuscep- 
tible to the secondary infections 
that usually follow the stress of 
shipping and change in environ- 





ment. Your finishing lambs gain 
faster — put on more pounds at 
less cost. 


6. Marketing uniform 
lambs earlier 
When you’ve fed AUREOMYCIN all 
the way through — you market 
finer-looking, more uniform 
lambs earlier. And they’re the 
kind of lambs buyers prefer. 





More uniform lambs go to market 
earlier when feedlot rations contain 
AUREOMYCIN. 


Talk to your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer about AUREOMYCIN 
in range supplements, creep feeds 
and feedlot rations. Let him 
advise you on the program best 
suited to your needs. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 





CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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AHLANDER MFG. COMPANY 


TH UNIVERSITY 





SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR 
RANGE AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


Utah Livestock Production 
Credit Association 


604 Beneficial Life Insurance Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah Phone DAvis 2-5603 








in 1959 and with an annual average of 
343 million dollars for the preceding 
four-year period. 

The increase in 1960 over 1959 was 
due mainly to an increase in the amount 
loaned for farm operating purposes 
which, USDA officials say, reflected 
higher costs of equipment, livestock and 
other operating expenses required to 
keep pace with current technological 
advances. 


Dr. Ensminger receives teaching 
award 


Dr. M. E. Ensminger, head of the 
Department of Animal Science, Wash- 
ington State University, has been 
named recipient of an annual Distin- 
guished Teaching Award. The award, 
consisting of $1,000 and a plaque, is 
sponsored by Swift and Company in 
recognition of distinguished service in 
teaching undergraduates in the animal 
husbandry field. 

Selection of an award-winner is 
made each year by the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production. The plaque 
and check were presented to Dr. 
Ensminger by R. W. Reneker, vice pres- 
ident of Swift, at the society’s annual 
meeting in Chicago, November 25. 


Illinois farmers rate 
farm magazines 


The University of Illinois recently 
conducted a survey among a cross-sec- 
tion of swine producers. One of the 
questions asked farmers to state what 
they considered their most important 
source of farm information. Over half, 
53.5 per cent, said farm magazines were 
the most important while 24.8 per cent 
relied on farm advisers, neighbors, ex- 
perience, state specialists and research, 
college bulletins, vo-ag teachers, radio 
and feed salesmen. The other 21.7 per- 
cent said they didn’t know. 


New Zealand to ship meat by air 


The New Zealand Meat Producers’ 
Board has arranged to make trial! air 
shipments of meat to Hawaii and North 
America. First shipments are expected 
early in 1961. 

The importance of air shipments is 
that reduced transportation time al- 
lows meat to travel chilled rather than 
frozen, thus increasing the market 
value. Last year the New Zealand gov- 
ernment amended the Meat Export 
Control Act to authorize air transpor- 
tation. Since then, the producers’ board 
has been studying the economic feasi- 











WESTERN BUYING REPRESENTATIVES 


Rosert R. JONES 


P. O. Box 1802 


Billings, Montana 


Home Tel. 2-2552 


NATHAN HERMAN 
1960 H Street 
Fresno, California 
Office Tel. ADams 3-5073 
Home Tel. BAldwin 7-0543 


— Also Country Agents in Each Territory — 


COMPAN 


INCORPORATED 


470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone: HUbbard 2-4430 


FRANK A. COSTELLO 
1910 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 
Tel. 2-3139 
Home Tel. 6-6245 


VAUGHAN BROTHERS 


San Angelo, 


Texas 


JOHN C. FALLON 

2255 South 21st East 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
Tel. HUnter 5-5522 


CHARLES J. STAMP 
3501 Mitchell Avenue 
St. Joseph, Missouri 

Tel. 2-1117 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 
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BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 
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CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 





OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





| PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 








| SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S..E. 
Plainview, Texas 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
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HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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bility. The carefully planned, small 
experimental shipments will provide 
factual information as to the cost of 
air transport and the condition of meat 
on arrival, according to the New Zea- 
land Meat Producers’ Board. 


Range Management Society 
slates “homecoming” convention 


The 14th annual convention of the 
American Society of Range Manage- 
ment will be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on January 31, February 1, 2 and 
3, 1961, according to society president, 
Fred Kennedy. 

Six to eight-hundred 
cians, range managers 


range techni- 
and_ livestock 


operators are expected to attend the 
four-day convention which will be 
headquartered in the Newhouse Hotel. 

All society members and others in- 
terested in the nation’s range resources 
are invited to attend, according to Mr. 
Kennedy. 


1960 agricultural exports may 
set record 


Based on official date for the first 
nine months of this year, the value of 
U. S. farm products shipped abroad in 
1960 may reach a total of about 4.6 
billion dollars. This would be an 18 
per cent increase from the 3.9 billion 
dollars total in 1959, and would exceed 
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the previous calendar year record of 
4.5 billion dollars in 1957. The great- 
est increases this year, both in volume 
and value, were made in cotton, wheat 
and soybeans. The outlook for U. S. 
agricultural exports in 1961 is very 
good, according to USDA officials. 
Movement of farm products abroad 
should equal and could exceed the high 
level of 1960. 


Forest Research Committee 
issues report 


The detailed report and recommenda- 
tions of the Forestry Research Advisory 
Committee was released recently. It 
presents more than 35 specific recom- 
mendations for new or expanded re- 
search on a wide range of subjects, 
including: timber management; range 
management and wildlife habitat; soil 
and watershed management; control of 
forest fires, insects and diseases; for- 
est economics and marketing; engineer- 
ing; forest products utilization; and 
forest recreation. 


50 million acres mapped by soil 
surveyors 


Soil surveyors of the USDA’s Soil 
Conservation Service made field soil 
maps of more than 50 million acres dur- 
ing fiscal year 1960, an increase of two 
million acres over 1959. Also, during 
the year, 38 soil survey reports and 
maps were published, and 27 additional 
reports were prepared and made ready 
for printing. 

Up to near the end of 1960, 658 mil- 
lion acres had been mapped in sufficient 
detail to permit soil and water conser- 
vation planning of farms and ranches 
and small watershed projects. This is 
about 34 per cent of the total land area 
of the United States and about 53 per 
cent of the agricultural land in the na- 
tion’s 2,861 locally governed soil con- 
servation districts. 


More people get help from 
Extension Service 


The USDA reports that in 1960 more 
than 13 million people took advantage 
of the Cooperative Extension Service’s 
“out-of-school” educational program to 
help solve farm, home and community 
problems. This was an increase of 7 
per cent, or about a million more people 
than in the previous year. 

The current report of the Extension 
Service says that more farm families 
are asking for help in acquiring man- 
agerial skills and knowledge needed to 
cope with modern-day farming and the 
dynamic changes taking place in agri- 
culture. 
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A 12,000-acre range management 
study, largest of its kind ever at- 
tempted, has been started near Douglas, 
Wyoming. Launched by Wyoming 
University’s College of Agriculture, 
the project was announced by Dean N. 
W. Hilston. 

The 12-year study, called the “North- 
ern Plains Pilot Ranch,” will take place 
on a 20-section block of land made 
available by Jack Morton, long-time 
Wyoming rancher. 

Goal of the project is to bridge the 
gap between laboratory “test tube” ex- 
periments and large scale ranching 
operations. To meet the goal, scientists 
will combine fencing, animal, plant 
and soil research in a sizable commer- 
cial operation and test the practical 
use of such research to see how it pays 
out. 


N an experiment at Iowa State Uni- 

versity feeder lambs fed 10 milli- 
grams of aureomycin daily throughout 
a 61-day feed period gained 16 per cent 
more per day than lambs on a basal 
ration without aureomycin. However, 
it is reported that when aureomycin 
was fed for only the first 21 days of the 
feeding period, there was no increase 
in the rate of gain. 


ARMERS can have fatter lambs with- 

out giving them extra feed, a 
Cornell University professor announced 
recently. He said this could be done by 
feeding the animals smaller meals at 
more frequent intervals. Most lambs 
are fed one or two big meals a day. 

In describing experiments in which 
the weight gains of lambs fed one big 
meal a day were compared with those 
fed eight smaller meals a day, the 
Cornell professor reported that the 
more frequently fed animals gained 64 
per cent more than those fed once a day, 
although the total amount of feed con- 
sumed was the same in each case. 
However, similar results were not ob- 
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tained with older sheep. Significantly 
greater gains were made only by young 
lambs six months old. 

The labor necessary to feed large 
numbers of animals at one or two hour 
intervals might pose problems for some 
farmers, the professor said. He said 
that mechanical feeding could be one 
solution. He further stated that al- 
though a marked improvement in the 
efficiency with which nutrients are 
used is affected by the frequent feeding 
of rations which are offered in moder- 
ate quantities, the effects of frequent 
feeding under conditions of very high 
intakes have not been studied and might 
be different from those reported. 
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SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are excellent for 
cross breeding. 
® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 
@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 
For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
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ESEEDING rangeland still has some 

quirks to it. An experiment to deter- 
mine the feasibility of using an asphalt 
emulsion film to improve stands of 
grass on reseeded rangeland has been 
expanded this past summer by range 
management scientists with the Color- 
ado State University agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

First-year studies with the material 
during the summer of 1959 indicated 
the asphalt film holds promise in speed- 
ing germination and plant growth of 
blue grama grass seeded on dryland 
range. CSU and USDA researchers who 
conducted the studies found the asphalt 
emulsion retained soil moisture and 
raised soil temperature to speed plant 
development. 

In this year’s study, blue grama grass 
was planted at four locations. In addi- 
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tion, four wing salt bush was planted at 
two of those locations, and sand love 
grass and sand bluestem grass were 
seeded at one location. Researchers 
are also checking the performance of 
the asphalt film when applied to plant- 
ings made with a depth band drill and 
deep furrow drill. 

The asphalt emulsion is sprayed over 
the seeded area after planting. Re- 
searchers are testing different rates of 
application. Strips three inches and six 
inches in width are centered on rows, 
which are one foot apart. Some plots 
are completely covered and the check 
plots are not sprayed. These treatments 
represent 0, 25, 50 and 100 per cent 
coverage. 

To evaluate the effect of the asphalt 
film, Colman soil units which measure 
soil temperature and moisture are bur- 
ied in the plots before the film is ap- 
plied. Field assistants check soil con- 
ditions daily throughout the summer, 
and periodically make spot checks every 
hour for 24 hours. 


HE University of Arizona has been 

awarded a $50,000 grant by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management to find out 
if pelleted grass seed can be planted 
successfully from an airplane. 

Starting next July just before the 
heavy seasonal showers, university wa- 
tershed management scientists will rain 
special seed pellets on sparse Arizona 
rangeland from a low-flying plane. If 
the rangeland turns green later, the 
experiments will be considered success- 
ful. A site of about 480 acres of federal 
land will be used for the experiments. 
Some test areas will be seeded from the 
ground and others not seeded at all for 
comparative study. Both regular and 
specially prepared seeds are to be used. 

The special seeds are pea-like pellets 
made of clay. Each pellet contains fer- 
tilizer for the seeds and repellents for 
rodents and insects. Black grama and 
lovegrass seeds will be used by the 
scientists in their try for hardy pasture 
plants. 

Scientists working with the seeding 
experiment will also study the effects 
of available moisture and other factors 
affecting establishment of new vegeta- 
tion. 


CIENTISTS at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture at Aberdeen, Scotland, report 
that they have developed a new method 
of tenderizing and improving the taste 
of meat. In the new process, meat is 
first dehydrated by “accelerated freeze 
drying” to give it an absorbent, spongy 
texture the better to soak up the tender- 
izing enzymes. The meat is then soaked 
in a solution of biological substances 
which break down the tissue and soften 
the protein. 
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Legislative Committee Confers; 


Packers Consent Decree Upheld; 





Latest Word on Lamb Imports 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


Legislative Committee Confers 


HE NWGA Legislative Committee, 

in a telephone conference call De- 
cember 16, discussed plans for intro- 
duction of a bill to extend the National 
Wool Act. The committee also decided 
to request a conference as early as pos- 
sible with the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture in this regard. 

Also discussed was the bill intro- 
duced by Congressman O. C. Fisher 
(Texas) at the end of the last session 
to set up tariff quotas on lamb and 
mutton imports. The committee con- 
ferred on possible changes desired in 
this bill before it is again introduced 
and also discussed other tariff and im- 
port matters. 


Packers Consent Decree 


genes States District Court Judge 
Julius Hoffman*in a December 12 
ruling denied the petitions of Swift, 
Armour and Cudahy for modification of 
the packers’ consent decree. In 1920 
these meat packing firms, along with 
Wilson and Company, agreed not to 
diversify into meat retailing and han- 
dling of other food items in order to 
halt prosecution under anti-trust acts. 
Wilson and Company did not enter in 
the present petition to modify the 
decree. 

Attornies for the packers are now 
studying the decision and no determina- 
tion has been made as to what further 
steps, if any, will be taken. 


Benson Urges Wool Duty Reduction 


PON his return from a recent good- 

will tour to Australia, out-going 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson urged President Eisenhower to 
study the possibilities of reducing the 
import duty on raw wool. In a report 
to the President, Secretary Benson said, 
“The Australians would like us to re- 
duce our heavy duty on imports of 
wool.” 

Australian Lamb Shipments 


HE latest official word is that no live 
lamb shipments are under way from 
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Australia to the United States and that 
no export permit has been applied for. 


It is reported that the S. S. Delfino 
is still docked in the Sydney harbor and 
attention may be directed to sending 
wethers to the Persian Gulf or to Egypt. 

At present it doesn’t seem likely that 
any Australian lambs will be coming to 
the United States—at least during the 
next five months. 


New Zealand Lamb Shipments 


Word has been received that the New 
Zealand Meat Producers Board has 
passed a resolution stating that “... 
no substantial market for New Zealand 
lamb exists in the Dominions of Canada 
and Newfoundland or the U.S. A.... 
and that after January 1, 1961, no New 
Zealand lamb shall be exported from 
New Zealand to North America... 
except by or through the Meat Export 
Development Company... .”’ The Meat 
Export Development Company was re- 
cently set up by the New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board to “promote trade in 
the national interest.” 


The Meat Export Development Com- 
pany has notified exporters that lamb 
marketed in North America will be put 
on consignment; that a New Zealand 
exporter who has an established place 
will be protected by means of a quota 
and commission based on his last three 
years’ trading, despite the fact that 
the meat exported will be “the property 
of the Development Company and at its 
risk.” 


National Grange Convention 


| am happy to report that the National 
Grange at their recent annual con- 
vention in North Carolina adopted a 
resolution favoring extension of the 
National Wool Act. They also adopted a 
resolution urging “prompt and effective 


measures ... by Congress and the ad- 
ministrative agencies of the federal 
government to provide American pro- 
ducers reasonable protection from in- 
jury as a result of meat and meat 


animal imports.” They also recom- 
mended labeling of country of origin on 
imported meat. 


Farm Bureau Resolutions 


HE American Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion at its annual convention in 
Denver adopted a resolution supporting 
a two-year extension of the National 
Wool Act but insisting on deletion of 
section 708 which authorizes the pro- 
motion program. The resolutions states 
endorsement of a two-year extension is 
pending development by the Farm Bu- 
reau of “a sound program for wool 
within the framework of our philosophy 
on price support and adjustment pro- 
grams.” The resolution also stated, 
“we will continue to cooperate with 
representatives from all segments of 
the sheep and wool industry to improve 
producer income by developing and 
promoting comprehensive programs of 
research, education and marketing of 
both wool and lamb.” 


It is interesting to note that one Farm 
Bureau resolution asks for elimination 
of delays and reluctance in administra- 
tion of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which provides auth- 
ority for controling imports of agri- 
cultural products. This resolution also 
asks for amendments to the escape 
clause. The resolution states, “When 
an agricultural product is the chief con- 
stituent of the processed commodity be- 
ing imported, domestic producers of 
that product should be permitted to 
bring an escape clause action.” The 
resolution also asks proper labelling as 
to country of origin on such products 
as carcass lamb and mutton. 

In a press conference in Denver, 
Farm Bureau President Charles Shu- 
man is quoted as expressing the opinion 
that imports of lamb and lamb ear- 
casses are of minor concern; that the 
United States sheep producers’ problem 
is “really one of production and market- 
ing greater tonnage so that housewives 
can buy every day in more markets.” 
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Greetings To You For 1961 


Fionn Wouc HUVEC A Oficon 


Harold Josendal, President 
[ wish to take this opportunity to wish every wool grower 
family a happy new year. 

As we look back on 1960 we see a year of disappointing 
weather. 

As we look ahead to 1961 we 
can see no reason to expect any 
great change in prices of either 
wool or lamb. 1961 will be a year 
of much work with Congress to 
secure legislation needed to ob- 
tain tariff and quota protection 
on lamb and on textile products. 
4 The present economic condition 

of the sheep industry points to 
the need to extend the National 

~& Wool Act. 
On the bright side for 1961 is 

sal the progress of research. 1960 

Harold Josendal saw machine washable’ wool 
blankets and permanent pleats and creases in wool on the 
market. It is quite possible that 1961 will see wash-and- 
wear wool in many lines. A stepped up research program 
is beginning to pay off with greatly improved wool prod- 
ucts for the consumer. 

Another bright spot is the active promotion program 
for wool and lamb by the American Sheep Producers 
Council. The combined promotion of the ASPC, the wool 
trade, manufacturers and overseas wool producers has 
definitely created new styling, new fabrics and improved 
the demand for wool. The lamb program has been aimed 
at improving an all-carcass, year-around demand for lamb. 
It is succeeding in this and is bearing fruit in the retail 
markets. 1961 will see the best planned promotion and 
advertising for lamb and wool, with every effort being 
made to reflect as much as possible back to the producer. 


George K. Hislop, Vice President 
EST wishes to all wool growers and their families for 
the new year. 1960 was not a good year for the sheep 

industry. It was a year from which we must look ahead 
to better times. 

Our problems for the new year 
are great but they are not insur- 
mountable. In order to move 
ahead, we must stand together 
and present a solid front against 
our difficulties. Strong wool 
grower organizations from the 
county level to the national level 
are essential if we are to suc- 
cessfully combat our problems. 

Our advertising program is 
moving along well but our public 
relations with the urban popula- 
tion needs much improvement. 

George K. Hislop I believe we need a public rela- 
tions department in the association. A great deal of well 
thought out work must be done to correct the lamb mar- 
keting situation. There is room in the sheep industry for 
all segments to make a profit if our marketing is properly 


organized. With diligent effort on our part, I believe that 
the import picture can be improved and the Wool Act 
renewed in the coming session of Congress. 

Each producer must take a close look at his own opera- 
tion and wring the water out of it. Each producer must 
breed the type of lamb the consumer wants, within the 
confines of his own topographical and climatic conditions. 

We all must build upon the history of the past but 
continue to look ahead to the future. Again best wishes 
to all for a happy new year. 


Penrose B. Metcalfe, Vice President 


N 1961 the wool producers of America will again have 

to make a decision as to whether or not they think the 

National Wool Act of 1954 should be continued as a policy 
of our government. 

Some growers had hoped that 
during the interim since the first 
extension of the act and its ex- 
piration some plan might have 
been developed that would not 
call for continued federal funds; 
however, thus far no solution of 
our problem that is as effective 
as the present one has_ been 
reached. Therefore, it would 
seem the wise course to pursue 
will be to make every proper 
effort to get an extension of the 

4 National Wool Act. This will, 
- of course, require congressional 
Penrose B. Metcalfe action. 

Generally it appears the Wool Act has met with 
quite favorable reception as a workable program and one 
which is steadily accomplishing the job it was originally 
designed to do. 

It is very evident to anyone who studies our industry 
from a frank and objective viewpoint that we must bend 
all our energies in the years immediately ahead to getting 
things on a healthier and more profitable basis. 

If sheepmen throughout the country, under the leader- 
ship of the National Wool Growers Association, will unite 
and work hard during 1961, it should be possible to get the 
Wool Act extended and possibly some needed revision of 
import quotas on lamb, live or frozen, sufficient to give 
some material relief. 

None of this can be accomplished without a whole lot 
of hard work by organizations and individuals everywhere 
in America where sheep are grown, and also through the 
help of members of Congress who believe in the value of 
the sheep and wool industry to the economy and safety 
of our country. 

We will all have to get busy early in the new year and 
stay on the job until our objectives are accomplished. 

A happy new year to all of you and a hope for a 
prosperous industry. 


Hugh Baber, Vice President 


T the conclusion of 1959 we were looking forward te 
possible relief from what at that time looked to be the 
real threats to survival of our sheep industry; namely, 
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imports of fabrics, lambs and 
mutton, and the very real threat 
posed by the expanded use of 
man-made fibers. 

Our national association, in 
my opinion, has done a good job. 
Harold Josendal and Ed Marsh 
and staff have worked diligently. 
We lost our hearing before the 
Tariff Commission by a three-to- 
two vote and this was a great 
disappointment. We have been 
unable to curb the importation of 
lamb, mutton and manufactured 

— on wool fabrics. Our advertising 
W. Hugh Baber program has failed, in my opin- 
ion, to bring more money to the pockets of the producers. 
I am confident the program of the ASPC has produced 
greater distribution of lambs, but the mark-up at the re- 
tail level, as compared to beef, has been very disappoint- 
ing. I feel sure we have made real progress in the wool 
program, notwithstanding the tremendous amount of 
money spent in the promotion of synthetics. 

The real challenge we are now facing is the renewal 
of the National Wool Act. Our national association is 
alert to the importance of securing the renewal but it is 
going to take the united effort of our entire industry to 
accomplish this legislation. I am sure that our national 
organization has already formulated the program for the 
ensuing year, and that they can count on a most forcible 
support from all of us engaged in lamb and wool produc- 
tion. 

Let us not forget that our sheep industry, one of the 
oldest, has always had problems and has always had the 
courage to work them out. We know that the coming year 
presents another great test of this courage that will be 
met with equal fortitude. 

Best wishes to all for a happy and prosperous new 


year. 
David Little, Vice President 


I am glad to have this opportunity to wish members of 
the National Wool Growers Association a happy new 
year. In all probability this will be my last year in the 
g range sheep operation, though it 
is with deep regret I make this 

statement. 

Along with our depressed wool 
and lamb markets, those of us in 
the range sheep industry in 
southwestern Idaho are faced 
with drastic range reductions by 
the U. S. Forest Serviee; and 
according to my interpretation of 
their criteria, it will mean elim- 
ination of all sheep grazing on 
the national forests in south- 
western Idaho, and in all prob- 
ability many other areas of our 

David Little range sheep operations. 

Last week at an auction sale in this vicinity feeder 
lambs sold at less than one-half the price per pound that 
feeder calves brought per pound. When I started operat- 
ing on my own in 1942, feeder lambs would have brought 
more per pound than feeder calves. This is very alarming. 
With depressed prices for our products, high operating 
costs, and federal land policies, I feel in this particular 
area our range sheep business is doomed. We have had 
several sizable, long-established range sheep outfits liqui- 
date their herds this fall. Unless there is a marked change 
for the better, I am fearful we are going the way of the 
horse and buggy. Our forefathers said the horseless car- 
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riage would never replace the horse and buggy, but now 
that is history, and I seriously wonder if the range sheep 
industry is not going the same way. 

Sorry I cannot send greetings to my friends in the 
sheep industry and the National Wool Growers Association 
on a more optimistic note, but when you look at the record, 
I see no bright future for our business. 

I wish all my friends the best of luck and sincerely 
hope that the pessimistic contents of this supposedly 
holiday greeting are completely wrong. 


Angus Melntosh, Vice President 


T is always a pleasure to see a year like 1960 come to an 

end, and look forward to what we hope will be better 
times in the next year for the sheep business. 

Although our personal feed 
conditions have been better in 
1960, prices have been dis- 
appointing, to say the least. The 
business has many obstacles to 
overcome before we can expect 
to have a prosperous industry. 
But with all of us working to- 
gether and working for the good 
of the industry, we will see 
prosperity again. 

I wish all of you a year of 
success, good health and happi- 
ness in 1961. 


Angus McIntosh 


Edwin E. Marsh, Executive Secretary 


T is not the easiest thing in the world to face the new 
year with optimism when we consider present wool and 
lamb prices and increasing imports of lamb, mutton, and 
wool fabrics. January is a time 
to look forward but it is also a 
time to reflect on the past. In 
reviewing the history of our 
association during the past 96 
years we find periods when there 
was no tariff on raw wool. We 
find years of very low lamb and 
wool prices. Yet somehow the 
industry survived those tough 
times. No small part of that 
somehow,” in my opinion, was 
furnished by organized effort of 
wool grower associations. 
We can solve big problems in 

Edwin E. Marsh the future if we replace discour- 
agement with that same organized effort. The year ahead 
offers a big challenge not only with regard to the problems 
we must endeavor to solve through the assistance of the 
federal government (import controls and extension of the 
National Wool Act) but it offers challenges in the field of 
improvement in sheep production through research and 
all possible efficiency in producing more pounds of lamb 
and wool at less cost. 

Research is making a wonderful fiber—wool—even 
more wonderful, and more competitive with synthetics. 
There is still much to be done in finding ways to produce 
lamb and wool at less cost and more efficiently—whether 
it be through such things as fencing, scouring wool in 
the West, developing a more desirable lamb carcass or 
growing a better wool clip. 

Let’s look forward to the new year with optimism and 
challenge. Let’s determine that times are going to be 
better for the sheep industry. For you and your family, 
I wish increased happiness and prosperity in 1961. 


“ 
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Scourable Sheep Branding Fluids 


RAND marks which remain in 
scoured wool are a major problem to 
the wool processing industry. This has 
become a more serious problem in recent 
years due to the increased preference 
for pastel shades, rich colors and fash- 
ion design in wool fabrics. Brands are 
usually made by applying branding fluid 
to the backs of sheep for identification 
purposes. Brand marks which resist 
scouring and which smudge and discolor 
the surrounding wool fibers cause con- 
siderable expense because such contam- 
ination can be removed only by special 
processing (von Bergen, 1950; Lipson, 
1951). It would be of considerable value 
both to the wool grower and to the 
manufacturer if the branding fluid used 
would remain legible for at least six 
months and then satisfactorily scour 
out in commercial scouring without 
special processing. 

Research to develop such a branding 
fluid was conducted by George C. Le- 
Compte, formerly with the Livestock 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, USDA. Field experiments 
and commercial scouring have shown 
that sheep branding fluids are now 
available that will scour out when sub- 
jected to normal commercial scouring 


Figure 1. 
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(LeCompte 1950; 1951). The historic 
development of research on branding 
fluids in the United States, England, 
Australia and other countries has been 
covered by LeCompte (1950) in “The 
Development of Scourable Sheep-Brand- 
ing Fluids” and von Bergen (1950) in 
“The Value of Scourable Sheep-Brand- 
ing Fluf@s in Wool Manufacturing.” 
Lipson (1955) has reviewed recent prog- 
ress concerning scourable branding 
fluids in Australia. 

Since 1948 a lanolin-base branding 
fluid, developed by LeCompte and his 
associates, has been used on the flocks 
of experimental sheep located at the 
U.S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 
Idaho. 

According to LeCompte, many prob- 
lems were eneountered in the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory branding fluid. 
The first requisite of this fluid is that 
it cannot be too fluid or labile, thus 
flowing and diffusing away from its 
point of application on the sheep’s back 
until the mark is indistinguishable. The 
second is that it be durable enough to 
withstand rain, snow, occasional immer- 
sion in streams or sheep dips, sunshine, 
dust storms and harsh physical treat- 
ment such as rubbing against bushes, 


Four 5-inch brands each of the same color from different 


kinds of branding fluid were placed on mature ewes immediately after 


shearing. 


trees or other sheep. Although the 
brand must be durable, it also must be 
easily and completely removable from 
the wool during the manufacturing 
processes. 

All wools are exposed to hot, aqueous 
cleansing treatment during their proc- 
essing into cloth. Therefore, it was 
necessary to use branding materials 
that were insoluble in cold, neutral, 
aqueous solutions and easily soluable or 
dispersed in hot, alkaline, aqueous solu- 
tions. Materials such as lanolin, fats 
and oils, shellac, waxes and various 
fatty and other organic acids appeared 
to possess these characteristics. Lab- 
oratory tests indicated that undiluted 
lanolin was the simplest and most ob- 
vious material to use. Lanolin, a sub- 
stance obtained from wool grease, 
appeared to have the required body for 
the fluid. It does not harden into a 
brittle mass and is insoluble in cold 
water but emulsifies in hot, alkaline 
water. The pigments or coloring matter 
having the necessary chemical stability 
without staining the wool fibers were 
found to be the various ferric oxides 
(yellow, orange, brown, black and red), 
carbon black, titanium dioxide white, 
barium sulfate white, ultramarine blue 
and chrome oxide green. 

The development of satisfactory 
branding fluids was slow. This was 
due primarily to the fact that early 
trials from 1942 to 1944 were restricted 
entirely to laboratory studies. Later 
each field exposure experiment required 
at least one year or more between the 
time the fluids were prepared in the 
laboratory and the time when the 
brands, exposed on the sheep’s back, 
were received in the laboratory for 
testing. 

In 1948, large-scale field tests were 
conducted using a lanolin-base, scour- 
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able branding fluid on approximately 
3,500 sheep at the U.S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station, Dubois, Idaho. The 
brands, after one year’s exposure, gen- 
erally showed satisfactory durability. 
These sheep were shorn in the spring of 
1949 and all fluid-marked wool was re- 
moved by hand sorting the individua! 
fleeces. Laboratory tests indicated that 
the brands were scourable. The fluid- 
marked wool sort was scoured and proc- 
essed into cloth through cooperation 
with the Forstmann Woolen Company. 
Von Bergen (1950) reported the quality 
of the scoured wool from the paint sort, 
when compared with normal scoured 
wool, definitely came up to that of a 
good average product in visual appear- 
ance and was purchased at the prevail- 
ing market price. Finished cloth, dyed 
light tan shades, from these wools was 
found to be free of stain and was accept- 
ed as being of perfect quality. Thus, it 
was found that the removal of this type 
of branding mark from the fleeces, 
either at the shearing shed or by sorting 
in the mill, was no longer necessary. 


Tests were recently conducted at the 
U.S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 
Idaho, to determine the effects of fac- 
tors influencing the legibility of two 
USDA scourable fluids and other scour- 
able and nonscourable fluids and to 
determine the difference in value of 
graded lots of wool due to the use 


of branding fluids with varied degrees ° 


of scourability. 


In the tests to determine legibility, 
four five-inch brands, each made with 
a different kind of fluid of the same 
color, were applied at random on the 
back of mature Rambouillet, Targhee, 
Columbia and Panama ewes immediate- 
ly after shearing in 1954, 1955 and 1956 
(figure 1). In each of the three years 
the sheep were located at Dubois, Mos- 
cow, Caldwell and Aberdeen, Idaho. A 
total of 3,760 brands of two USDA 
scourable fluids, two foreign scourable 
fluids, two moderately scourable fluids 
and two nonscourable fluids were ob- 
served during the three-year period. 
Degree of legibility was determined six 
months after branding by having the 
same person score each brand, using 
scores ranging from 1 to 5 (figure 2). 
The data were analyzed and the results 
reported by Wilson and others (1959). 


In tests to determine scourability, 
wools highly contaminated with the 
various kinds of branding fluids were 
accumulated by drawing a three-pound 
sample from the brand marked area of 
each of 20 fleeces which had been 
branded six months previously. Com- 
posite 60-pound samples of wool, rep- 
resenting each kind of fluid, were 
scoured at the University of Wyoming 
Wool Laboratory and carded and 
combed by the Animal Fiber Laboratory, 
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Beltsville, Maryland, to determine the 
ease and completeness of removing the 
print fluid. Color reflectance meas- 
urements to determine the degree of 
fluid cofAtamination were made by the 
Wool and Mohair Laboratory, USDA, 
Albany, California, on scoured wool, 
card sliver, top and noil from each kind 
of fluid sampled. 

A summary of the results of these 
tests follow. 


Kind of Fluid: The two USDA lanolin- 
base formulas tested known as “I” and 
“G” were about equal in durability and 
scourability. Both formulas “I” and “G” 
were superior in legibility of brands to 
the other two scourable fluids tested, 
both of which were foreign made and 





Figure 2. Degree of legibility was deter- 
mined by scoring each brand from 1 to 5 as 
follows: 

1= VERY DISTINCT, letters of brands 
all very legible (top photo) ; 

2= DISTINCT, letters of brands less 
distinct but all legible; 

3= MODERATELY DISTINCT, brands 
faded and distorted but color and 
letters detectable; 

4 =INDISTINCT, brand area and color 
of fluid can be detected, letters not 
legible; and 

5= NOT LEGIBLE, brand area and 
color not discernible (bottom photo). 





highly recommended for scourability 
and legibility of brands produced. The 
nonscourable fluids produced more legi- 
ble brands than the foreign or USDA 
scourable fluids, and generally produced 
more legible brands than the moderately 
scourable fluids tested. However, in 
every trial the average brand of the 
USDA scourable branding fluid, formula 
“GG”, was legible enough after six 
months for practical purposes (figure 
3). Formula “G” was developed for 
application in warm or cold weather. 
Although formula “G” was considered 
to have satisfactory scourability, it 
tended to become slightly less scourable 
after 12 months’ exposure. It was 
thought that this gradual reduction in 
scourability of formula “G’’ was due to 
the use of rosin in the formula. Formu- 
la “I” was developed to determine if 
stearic acid substituted for rosin in the 
formula would improve scourability and 
still provide suitable viscosity. How- 
ever, tests have not shown formula “I” 
to be superior to formula “G” in regard 
to viscosity or scourability. Formula 
“G” is the only USDA lanolin-base fluid 
manufactured on a commercial basis. 


Formula “G” fluid, as it comes from 
(Continued on next page) 





Figure 3. The black “US” brand applied 
in May immediately after shearing shows 
legibility after eleven months. The red 
(inverted) “5” brand applied the following 
October shows legibility after six months. 
Branding fluid used was fomula G. Original 
photo was in color. 


the container, needs to be diluted with 
just enough water to make it a creamy 
consistency suitable for making a satis- 
factory brand. The formula is as fol- 
lows: 
2,400 gm. Lanolin 
800 gm. Rosin 
96 gm. Monoethanolamine 
4,704 gm. Water 
96 gm. to 160 gm. Pigment 
Melt the rosin and lanolin at approxi- 
mately 100°-110° C., mix together and 
maintain the temperature. Stir in the 
pigment while maintaining the temp- 
erature. Dissolve the monoethanola- 
mine in the water at 20°-30° C. Pour 

the melted rosin-lanolin-pigment mix 

into the water and monoethanolamine 

solution with thorough stirring. Cool 
to room temperature, stir again, and 
package. 

Le Compte has cautioned against the 
use of substances such as pine oil or 
turpentine as they will lead to unscoura- 
bility. The pigment concentration 
should be kept down to 3 per cent to 5 
per cent level of the basis of the fixed 
vehicle (lanolin plus rosin). The 
amount of pigment required varies ac- 
cording to the intensity of the coloring 
power of the pigment. High pigment 
concentrations may hamper scoura- 
bility. Care should be taken to prevent 
freezing. 

Color of Fluid: Differences in legibi- 
lity of the colors tested were not con- 
sistent throughout the tests. Black was 
superior in more trials than any other 
color followed by red, green, blue and 
yellow. 

Grade of Wool: In every instance in 
which grade of wool was found to have 
an important effect on legibility, brands 
on the finer grades of wool were found 
to be superior to those on the coarser 
grades. 

Staple Length: An increase in staple 
length was accompanied by a decrease 
in legibility of brands in two out of 
three trials in which staple length was 
observed. 
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Geographic Location: Location had 
an important effect on legibility of 
brands. Tie four locations at which 
these trials were conducted differed con- 
siderably in climatic conditions. Aber- 
deen, with the lowest rainfall, ranked 
first in legibility in two of the three 
trials and second in the remaining trial. 
Moscow, with the highest rainfall, 
ranked third in two of the three trials 
and shared first ranking with Dubois 
in one trial. 

Scourability: Classification of fluids 
as to degree of scourability was deter- 
mined in the laboratory by scouring 
samples of wool contaminated with 
various kinds of branding fluid under 
standard scouring tests, by scouring at 
the Wyoming Wool Laboratory, and by 
mill scouring and processing of com- 
mercial lots of wool. In one test, sam 
ples of wool are marked with each of 
the five colors of the USDA lanolin-base 
fluids and all scoured satisfactorily sev- 
en days later. In a second test, samples 
of wool were dipped into USDA fluids, 
moderately scourable fluids and non- 


scourable fluids and stored in open con- 
tainers for 12 months. ‘All colors of 
the USDA fluids scoured out satisfac- 
torily. Considerable color and fluid 
clumps remained in the scoured wool 
from the two moderately scourable fluid 
samples. One nonscourable fluid soft- 
ened and spread to the surrounding 
fibers, while the other nonscourable 
fluid remained hard in the scouring li- 
quors. This is illustrated in figure 4. 
Although some light brand marks re- 
mained in the scoured wool, repeated 
mill tests on wool branded with the 
USDA formula “G” fluid have proven it 
to be scourable to the extent that spe- 
cial scouring processes are not neces- 
sary. 

Reflectance Readings: Reflectance 
measurements in every case showed 
higher readings for top than for scoured 
wool. However, the top from wool 
branded with formula “G” fluid gave a 
slightly lower reading than the control 
or unbranded wool. This indicates that 
a considerable amount of branding fluid 

(Continued on page 34) 


Figure 4. Samples of wool contaminated with various kinds 
of branding fluid were subjected to standard tests for scour- 
ability. The original photo was taken in color; hence, the 
black and white reprint does not reveal the true intensity of 
the various colors. 


Top row 


red, black, green, blue colors of USDA formula 


G. All colors scoured out satisfactorily. 


Middle row 
non-scourable fluid. 
scouring liquors. 

Bottom row 


red, black, green, yellow colors of commercial 
Color clumps remained hard in 


black color from four kinds of fluid with 


varied degree of scourability. Only USDA formula G 
(left) scoured out completely. 
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Colorado Sheepmen 


Organize Marketing 


Group 


HEEPMEN on Colorado’s Western 
Slope decided to do something about 
one of the most pressing problems con- 
fronting them today—that of market- 
ing. After an all-day session in which 
every aspect of the marketing situation 
was reviewed, the growers voted to 
form the Western Colorado Sheep Mar- 
keting Association. The organization is 
to be strictly voluntary. 

Purpose of forming the marketing 
association in the words of Montrose, 
Colorado, sheepman John Hofmann, 
was “to place the marketing of our 
products in stronger hands,” In further 
explanation, the sheepmen representa- 
tives said that they are beginning to 
realize that the marketing end of the 
sheep business requires special infor- 
mation and day-to-day knowledge of the 
markets and conditions that the ordi- 
nary sheepman does not have. For this 
reason, the representative opinion was 
that a specialist must be employed to 
market the lambs. One sheepman pres- 
ent at the meeting said “I’ve been sell- 
ing my lambs direct to the packer for 
years and I’ve probably made a little 
more by doing this, but I’m now con- 
vinced that this is not in the best 
interest of the industry in the long 
run.” 


Must Band Together 


The wool growers have the thought in 
mind that in order to compete with the 
bargaining power of the big packer and 
the chain store they, the growers, must 
band together to create more bargain- 
ing power at the producer level. With 
lamb prices the lowest in years, the 
growers agree that something must be 
done now. 


Actual outline of the Western Colo- 
rado Sheep Marketing Association was 
not drawn up at the meeting. However, 
the association will be made up of the 
members of the Western Slope Wool 
Growers Associations who wish to join. 
Representatives of these associations 
will select the commission agency of 
their choice to act as their agent in 
selling their lambs. The marketing 
association will represent several dis- 
tinct geographical areas as far as sheep 
production is concerned. Each of these 
areas may wish to select a different 
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commission agency to represent them; 
however, each commission agency rep- 
resenting the growers must follow the 
same general policy as outlined by the 
marketing association. 


Present at the Meeting 


Present at the meeting were wool 
growers from Craig, Montrose, Nor- 
wood, Grand Junction, Eagle, Meeker 
and Durango. A committee of two 
members from each of the fourteen rec- 
nogized local wool growers associations 
on the Western Slope was appointed to 
meet and draw up the bylaws of the 
Western Colorado Sheep Marketing 
Association. The committee will meet 
January 4 in Grand Junction. 


Livestock Marketing 
Costs and Margins 


Analyzed 


ARKETING costs for meat—the 
difference between the price per 
pound paid by consumers and the price 
received by farmers for an equivalent 
quantity of live ainmal—reached a new 
high in 1959, according to a research 
report issued November 22 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. (During 
the first half of 1960, marketing mar- 
gins for pork, beef and lamb were 


slightly lower than the 1959 average.) 

The report analyzes marketing prac- 
tices and the trends in the price spreads 
for pork, beef and lamb from 1919 
through 1959. 

During the 11 years, 1949-59, mar- 
keting increased about 41 per cent for 
pork, 57 per cent for choice grade beef, 
and 45 per cent for choice grade lamb, 
the study showed. 

Dynamic structural changes have 
taken place in the marketing system for 
both livestock and meat. For livestock, 
the most significant change was a trend 
toward a more decentralized marketing 
system. For meat, many retailers— 
including regional and local chains— 
have taken over the wholesaling func- 
tions formerly provided by meat 
packers. 

During the last decade, there has 
been some smoothing out of seasonal 
changes in prices of meat ainmals. This 
is due to the growing practice of feed- 
ing cattle and lambs in feedlots so that 
fewer are marketed off grass in large 
numbers in a short period; and to ear- 
lier farrowing of pigs and feeding of 
hogs for faster gains, so that the supply 
of each of the three species is distrib- 
uted more evenly through the year. The 
result has been somewhat more stable 
prices throughout the year. 

The study is part of the USDA’s na- 
tionwide program of marketing re- 
search designed to improve efficiency 
in marketing farm products. A copy 
of the report, “Marketing Costs and 
Margins for Livestock and Meats,” 
Marketing Research Report 418, may 
be obtained from the Office of Infor- 
mation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


APPAREL WOOL: DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 
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Shorn wool output 


increased 3 per cent 


in 1960, the highest since 1946. Although imports of raw wool 
are down substantially from last year reflecting working down 
of commercial stocks and lower mill consumption, imports of 
wool semi-manufactures and manufactures continues to increase. 
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Newly elected officers of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


are, l.-r., Charles Schreiner, 


second vice president. 


III, Kerrville, 
Wardlaw, Del Rio, first vice president; and E. G 


president; C. W. (Dink) 
Cauble, Jr., Big Lake, 


Texas 45th Annual 


of the 
Raisers 


annual convention 
Sheep 


was 


HE 45th 
Texas 

Association 
December 


and Goat 
held in San Angelo, 
5-7, 1960, with over 400 
members, directors, and families in 
attendance. High on the list of impor- 
tant matters discussed was the exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act, due to 
expire March 31, 1962. The association 
voted unanimously in the form of a 
resolution to support the extension of 
the act and already plans are being 
made to carry through this action. 

Two speakers before the first gen- 
eral session stressed the continuing 
fight for individual freedoms in the 
U.S. in the face of concerted efforts by 
various pressure groups to obtain 
power for themselves. One speaker was 
Desmond Barry, president of the Gal- 
veston Truck Lines, Houston, who for 
more than five years has fought suc- 
cessfully an attempt Ly the Teamsters 
Union to organize his employees against 
their will. 

The other was State Senator Dorsey 
B. Hardeman of San Angelo who said 
most restrictions on individual freedom 
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are obtained by pressure groups in the 
hope of gaining an advantage for them- 
Achieved piecemeal, such re- 
strictions have a cumulative affect of 
restraining the people and their indus- 
try. 

Senator Hardeman 
Presidential orders 
flow abroad are belated. 
of this earth do not need our wealth, 
they need the secret of our wealth 
That, he asserted, is individual freedom 
and initiative, not government sponsor- 
ship of indolence or artificial stimula- 
tion of industry. 

Other speakers at the 
were Harold Josendal, National 
Growers Association president; United 
States Congressman W. R. Poage; Lu- 
cius M. Stephens, Walter R. Pfluger, 
and Tom Wallace. 

David A. 
Electrification 


selves. 


said the recent 
curbing the gold 
“The people 


convention 


Wool 


Hamil, head of the Rural 
Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented an entertaining 
and informative address at the annual 
membership banquet held the evening 
of December 6. 


Officers elected for the coming year 


were Charles Schreiner, III, of Kerr- 
ville as president; C. W. (Dink) Ward- 
law of Del Rio as first vice president, 
and E. G. Cauble, Jr. of Big Lake as 
second vice president. Tom Wallace 
was reappointed executive secretary. 
206 directors representing the ten dis- 
tricts of the state were also elected. 

The 1961 convention will be held in 
Fort Worth, Texas, next December 
Sites for the 1961 quarterly meetings 
were selected as follows: Mineral Wells 
for the March meeting, Del Rio for 
June, and Abilene for September. 

By formal resolution the association 
expressed appreciation to the West 
Texas Woolen Mills, El Dorado for do- 
nating wool and mohair fabric for 
drapes in the association office. 

A digest of other resolutions 
proved by the group follows: 


ap- 


Strongly urged wool growers to demand 
wool upholstery in automobiles purchased. 

Extended appreciation to Hugh Munro 
for efforts in this direction. 

Extended thanks and appreciation to Jack 
Allison San Angelo for furnishing wool up- 
holstery in Miss Wool of Texas’ car. 

Thanked Mustang Chevrolet Company for 
furnishing Miss Wool free use of automo- 
bile. Requested Chevrolet and other Gen- 
eral Motors companies immediately begin 
using wool upholstery in all automobiles. 

Favored legislation to make it mandatory 
that all imports of exotic species of fish 
and wildlife have approval of State Game 
and Fish Commission before entry into 
Texas. 

Respectfully recommended to Texas legis- 
lature that appropriate action be taken at 
next session. 

Favored amendment to present law which 
would give state game wardens authority 
to make arrests in trespass cases and asked 
next legislature to consider such legislation. 

Urged Texas legislature to declare Rus- 
sian boar a predatory animal with permis- 
sion that same be killed at any time of 
year. 

Firmly convinced that wider acceptance of 
wool, mohair and lamb depends upon re- 
search to provide new uses and expanded 
markets, urged Congress amend National 
(Continued on page 43) 


Newly elected Texas Auxiliary President 
Mrs. Floyd McMullan (right), Big Lake, 
talks over convention details with her new 
first Mrs. James Baggett. 


vice president, 
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Since the beginning of recorded time, sheep have provided man with wool for 


protective clothing. Nature has made wool the ideal fiber for this purpose. For over ninety years, Pendleton 


Woolen Mills has worked closely with the Wool Growers to provide the public with 1000 virgin wool apparel 
and blankets adapted to modern living. Pendleton products are dyed, spun, woven and tailored in the 


Pacific Northwest by craftsmen experienced in the manufacture of fine virgin woolens. 


PENDLETON 
WOOLEN MILLS 


Portland, Oregon 





Oregon Convention Sets Membership Drive 


AN expanded membership drive to 
recruit a portion of the 6,500 sheep- 
men in Oregon was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the 65th annual convention 
of the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in Portland, November 20-22, 1960. 
It was reported that the membership 
of the Oregon association at present— 
332—is only 5 per cent of the producers 
who collected $1,375,653 in incentive 
payments during the 1959 marketing 
year. 

A program of action was developed 
which would provide that the associa- 
tion directors automatically become 
county membership chairmen for the 
purpose of making personal contacts 
with potential members. A state chair- 
man was suggested to inaugurate and 
sustain a statewide membership drive 
by personal contact and circular letters. 

Kenneth Johnson, Enterprise, was 
re-elected president of the association 
with Harold Cohn of: Heppner and 
George Moscrip of Sherwood as first 
and second vice presidents respectively. 
Guy Arbogast, Condon, W. H. Steiwer, 
Fossil, and H. A. Cohn were named 
delegates to the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council. 


Representing the National Wool 
Growers Association at the convention 
was Vice President George Hislop who 
reported on legislative matters. Mr. 
Hislop substituted for NWGA Presi- 
dent Harold Josendal and Executive 
Secretary Edwin E. Marsh who were 
unable to attend. 

Other speakers at the convention 
were G. Burton Wood, Oregon State 
College; Mrs. George Woodworth, pres- 
ident, Oregon auxiliary; J. P. Steiwer, 
Oregon Wool Growers secretary; J. A. 
B. McArthur, Union Experiment Sta- 
tion; Gerald W. Detering, Oregon Farm 
Bureau Association; Jim Short, direc- 
tor, State Department of Agriculture; 
Don Staehli, Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago; Kenneth E. Quast, director of 
lamb merchandising, American Sheep 
Producers Council; and Robert E. V. 
Starr, Meat Grading Service, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Following is a digest of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the convention. 


Opposed practice of placing USDA grades 
on imported meats and requested that for- 
eign imports be labeled as such. 

Expressed general belief that present 
grading standards for lamb are an improve- 
ment and should be maintained. 

Requested acceleration of carcass research 
program now underway. Stated that stud- 
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ies should emphasize the lesser known cuts 
and aim to present them in more appealing 
fashion for the housewife. 

Reminded growers and researchers to 
keep high yield and a high per cent of lean 
meat in mind as goals in progress. 

Requested retail outlets to merchandise 
lamb with an equal mark-up to beef and 
pork. 

Stated present U. S. tariffs on lamb, wool 
and mutton are entirely inadequate. There- 
fore, requested an increase in tariff or suit- 
able import quota to make foreign and 
domestic lamb competitive. 

Recognized recent tariff changes which 
improved producers’ position in relation to 
manufactured woolen imports. Urged con- 
tinued effective import tariff and duties on 
foreign wool and woolen fabrics. 

Stated that wool growers should not be 
in the middle when State Department bar- 
gains with foreign governments. 

Urged all members of Oregon and Na- 
tional wool growers association to work for 
renewal of National Wool Act. 

Commended all members of wool industry 
for cooperation with ASPC with tie-in 
advertising of domestic wool and wool prod- 
ucts. Also commended Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest and urged producers to 
assist these promotion efforts. 

Recommended’ continuation of 
utilization research. 

Urged continuation of research programs 
on sheep diseases by Oregon State College 
and USDA. 

Proposed that legislation be enacted by 
Oregon legislature to provide the disquali- 
fication for sale at public markets of lots 
of sheep infected with foot rot and that 
provisions for inspection for evidence of 
foot rot of sheep sold at public markets by 
licensed veterinarians be made. 

Indicated approval of education efforts 
of Oregon State College Extension Service 
to teach sheep raisers methods of foot rot 
control and urged continuation of such work. 

Also indicated approval of efficient man- 
ner in which Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture handled scrapie control pro- 


wool 


gram and urged continuation of these 
efforts. 

Supported California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, NWGA and various veterinarians 
organizations in efforts to prevent intro- 
duction of sheep diseases with importation 
of live lambs from Australia and New 
Zealand or other countries. Further ad- 
vocated that current shipments of live 
lambs be stopped until adequate steps are 
taken to assure that both animal and human 
diseases are not brought into U. S. with 
such shipments. 

Stated it is imperative to continue and 
accelerate predatory animal control pro- 
grams and that to make this possible there 
must be full public understanding of im- 
portance to economy of Oregon and the 
preservation of wildlife resources. 

Urged Oregon wool growers to assist in 
better public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this situation. 

Because there may be adverse legislation 
affecting this program introduced in coming 
legislature, requested Oregon president to 
appoint one member to assume responsibil- 
ity of keeping him informed on any legisla- 
tion that may be introduced. 

Resolved that all members make special 
efforts to make certain that all local or- 
ganizations and particularly county courts 
and budgeting committees are furnished 
factual information on importance of pred- 
atory animal control. 

Expressed appreciation to State Game 
Commission for cooperation in control 
program. 

Urged ranchers to cooperate with sports- 
men by allowing hunting by permission on 
land under their control. Stated good will 
a ranchers and sportsmen is essen- 
tial. 

Expressed belief in multiple-use principal 
but stated improvement costs should be paid 
by users who benefit from them. 

Recommended that grazing on all public 
lands controled by defense agencies be 
administered by the federal agency handling 
grazing at the time it was turned over to 
the Defense Department. Opposed any pol- 
icy of offering use of these lands at com- 
petitive bid. 

Recommended federal agencies use auto- 
matic financing for reseeding burned areas 
similar to prevailing deficit financing prac- 
ticed on fire suppression by U. S. Forest 
Service. 
leases on 


Opposed _ taxing 


public lands. 
_ Reaffirmed previous stand on withhold- 
ing public lands for wilderness areas. 

Requested an increase in federal funds 
for use in developing public range areas, 
which would result in better forage for 
game, livestock and improved watersheds. 
_ Recommended that final appeals in graz- 
ing land decisions be heard in a circuit court 
in country where they originate. Further 
that all differences be settled locally by dis- 
trict officials and advisory board. 

Opposed importation of red meats, frozen, 
fresh, chilled, or of live animals destined 
for slaughter. 

Requested National Wool Grower provide 
a section for farm flock operators, thereby 
giving better recognition to all phases of 
sheep industry. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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TAKE A GOOD HARD LOOK 


at your present Association insurance program... 
(if you have one) 


Does it hit all these vital areas? 


e Hospital, Surgical, Medical Expense 
e Catastrophe Expense 
e Income Protection 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
offers the finest in complete Wool Growers 
Association Insurance. 


A number of Wool Growers Associations al- 
ready sponsor plans based on Continental’s 
3-WAY DISABILITY PROGRAM. Each 
plan is designed to fit the needs of the particu- 
lar Association; it provides generous benefits in 
such areas as Hospitalization, Surgical, Medical, 
Catastrophe, and Income Protection. Because 
of the mass purchasing power of these Associa- 
tions, all plans are offered at low premium rates. 


























DON’T MISS OUT ON THIS OUTSTANDING PROTECTION. Continental 
can design a plan to meet the insurance needs of your Association. Just ask us. 
Our representatives will be at the National Convention, or you can 

write for further information to: 


MR. GEORGE J. CZARNY 
Intermediate Division, Continental Casualty Company 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Builders of a Better Future Through Insurance 
a member of the continental-national group 
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Tentative Convention Program 
National Wool Grow« 


Brown Palace Hotel - Denver, Colorado 


1:00 P.M. 
to Registration of Deiegates—Entrance to Ballroom 


5:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 


Executive Committee Meeting 
Tabor-Stratton Rooms 


6:00 P.M. Executive Committee Dinner 
Onyx Room 


Hosts: Colorado Wool Growers Association 


8:00 A.M. ) 
to Registration of Delegates—Entrance to Ballroom 
5:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. OPENING SESSION Ballroom 
Presiding: Harold Josendal 
Invocation: Dr. Henry Croes, Pastor 

Calvary Baptist Church, Denver, Colorado 
President’s Address: Harold Josendal 
Treasurer’s Report: Edwin E. Marsh 
Auxiliary President’s Report: Mrs. O. T. 
Address: Dr. Herrell DeGraff 

Babcock Professor of Food Economics 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Evans 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
General Resolutions Room 238 
Chairman: J. Norman Stratton 
Onyx Room 
Chairman: Penrose B. Metcalfe 
Tabor-Stratton Rooms 
Chairman: John Baucus 
Federal Lands 
Chairman: W. E. Overton 
Transportation (To Be Announced) 
Chairman: James A. Hooper 
Predatory Animals 
Chairman: Stanley Ellison 
Nominating Room 210 
Chairman: J. H. Breckenridge 
Animal Disease (To Be Announced) 
Chairman: R. A. Smiley 


2:00 P.M. 


Wool 
Lamb 


Gold Room 


Room 208 


FASHION SHOW Ballroom 


Make It Yourself With Wool 
Miss Wool of 1960-61 


8:00 P.M. 


8:00 A.M. 
to tRessaton of Delegates—Entrance to Ballroom 
5:00 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION Ballroom 
Movie: 

ASPC ACTION HIGHLIGHTS 

Importance of Self-Help Program to Sheepmen’s 
Future Don Clyde, President 


9:00 A.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


5:45 P.M. 


6:45 P.M. 


8:15 A.M. 


to 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


af 


hation 


Is Lamb Promotion the Answer?___J. R. Broadbent 
Chairman, Lamb Advisory Committee 
Power of Lamb Promotion ASPC Staff 

ASPC Fashions 
Wool Weaving a Bright Future _Walter L. Pfluger 
Vice President and Chairman, Wool Advisory 
Committee 
American Wool on the March 


ASPC Staff 
THIRD SESSION 


Movie: 

Panel Discussion: “Lamb Quality” 

Moderator: W. Hugh Baber 
J. R. Story, IGA Stores, Chicago, Ulinois 
William C. Purdy, Jewel Food Stores, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Dr. Paul Stratton, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie 
Dr. G. T. King, Texas A & M College, College 
Station 
Dr. A. 1. 
Madison 

Panel Discussion: “Lamb Marketing” 

Moderator: G. N. Winder 
A. Z. Baker, President, American Stock Yards 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Morris Taylor, Utah Extension Service, 
Logan 
Paul Etchepare, Denver, Colorado 
Marshall Hughes, Redvale, Colorado 


Ballroom 


Pope, University of Wisconsin, 


SOCIAL HOUR .. Promenade, Ballroom Entrance 
Hosts: Denver Market Interests: 

Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 

Registered Market Agencies and Dealers 


BANQUET, FLOOR SHOW AND DANCE 


Ballroom 


Ballroom 


Coffee Bar 


FOURTH SESSION 

Presiding: Harold Josendal 

Movie: 

Adoption of Resolutions 

Panel Discussion: “What Can We Do To Make the 
Sheep Business Profitable?” 

Moderator: H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South 
Dakota 

Members: 

M. P. Espil, Arizona; A. D. Reed, California; 

George Scott, Colorado; R. C. Rich, Idaho: 

Arthur Smith, Utah; William A. McKerrow, 

Wisconsin; Dr. Delwin Stevens, Wyoming 

Constitutional Amendments 

Election of Officers 


Ballroom 


Executive Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Tabor-Stratton Rooms 
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NWGA’s 96th 





Dr. Herrell DeGratt to 


R. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock profes- 

sor of food economics at Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York, is a 
leading authority on agricultural eco- 
nomics. 

Born in 1908, he was reared on a gen- 
eral farm in Orleans County, New York. 
He worked as a farmhand and share 
operator for two years after high 
school. 

He sold investment securities from 
April, 1930 to September 1933, when 
he enrolled at Cornell University, ma- 
joring in agricultural economics. He 
went on to receive his doctor’s degree 
in June, 1941. 

In 1941 he was appointed assistant 
professor of land economics, associate professor in 1945 
and professor in 1947. On July 1, 1951 he became the first 
holder of the newly endowed H. E. Babcock Memorial 
Professorship of food economics 

He served as a Rockefeller Foundation Fellow in Mexico 


Address Convention 


in 1949; as consultant to the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation development program 
in Mexico in 1952 and in Colombia in 
1953. 


For the past three years he has served 
as research director and consultant for 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation fact-finding committee. Just 
this year he authored a book on “Beef 
Production and Distribution”—a full 
report of the research undertaken by 
the fact-finding committee. The book 
attempts to trace the beef business 
—where it came from, where it is now 
and where it might be going. 


He has been economic consultant to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson since 1954. 

Dr. DeGraff plans to look deeply into the problems of the 
sheep industry and will present much “food for thought” 
at the NWGA convention in Denver. He is slated to speak 
at the opening session Monday, January 23. 


Presidents Josendal and Evans to Make Reports 


AROLD Josendal has served as president of the 
National Wool Growers Association since January 29, 
1959. He resides in Casper, Wyoming, and has had an 
extensive background in sheep 
husbandry and organization 

work. 

A graduate of the University 
of Wyoming, College of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Josendal entered the 
sheep business in partnership 
with his father in 1931. He now 
runs about 3,000 breeding ewes 
in an area southwest of Casper. 
It is a strictly range operation 
producing feeder lambs. 

President Josendal served as 
a member of the Wyoming Legis- 
lature from 1941 to 1947; as 
president of the Wyoming Wool 

Growers Association from 1949 to 1954; as vice president 
of the Wyoming Taxpayers Association in 1954; and as 
chairman of the Wyoming Citizen’s Committee for the 
Hoover Report from 1956 to 1958. He is presently vice 
chairman of the USDA Sheep and Wool Research Advisory 
Committee and has been a member of that committee since 
1957. 

He has also served as a director of the American Sheep 
Producers Council since its inception in 1955. He carries 
a firm conviction that advertising and promotion are 
essential to a profitable sheep industry. 
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RS. O. T. Evans, known as Faye to her legion of friends 
4 across the country, is a true believer in the virtues 
of lamb and wool. 

Faye Evans has served as 
president of the National Wool 
Growers Auxiliary since Jan- 
uary, 1959. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Auxiliary for 21 years, 
holding varied offices in the 
group. 

She began working on the 
Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest at its beginning in Wyo- 
ming and was state director for 
eight years and district director 
for 10 years. She also was 
secretary-treasurer for the Wyo- 
ming Auxiliary for _ several 
years. 

Mrs. Evans lives in Casper with her husband, where 
Mr. Evans has a wool warehouse business. They have a 
son and a daughter and two granddaughters. 

Faye Evans has been active in most civic organizations 
in Casper and is a member of the Casper Women’s Club, 
DAR and the Presbyterian church. 

Her hobbies are ol! painting and sewing. 

She feels the Auxiliary program is a promotion for 
wool and lamb, mainly because of the g90d will and favor- 
able reaction it creates with the public. 
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Panel Discussion .... “Lamb Quality” 


Dr. Paul Stratton 


= 


*- A. L. Pope William C. Purdy 


THAT is “Quality”? Sheepmen have been constantly 
reminded of late that if they don’t improve the qua!- 
ity of their lambs, they can not hore to sell their 


production. 


One of the panel discussions at the 96th annual con- 
vention in Denver has to do with “Lamb Quality.” One 
of its objectives will be to define lamb quality. Repre- 
sentatives of several colleges who are conducting lamb 
carcass studies will be on hand to relate the results thus 
far. 


This discussion will get under way at 1:30 p.m. on 


Tuesday, January 24, with NWGA Vice President Hugh 
Baber, Chico, California, as panel moderator. 


Participants in the discussion will be Dr. Paul Strat- 
ton, University of Wyoming, Laramie; Dr. G. T. King, 
Texas A & M College, College Station and Dr. A. L. Pope, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, who will report on 
carcass research on which they have been working. Pre- 
senting the retailers’ point of view on lamb carcass 
quality will be William C. Purdy, director of meat mer- 
chandising, Jewel Food Stores, Chicago, and J. R. Story, 
director of meat merchandising, IGA Stores, Chicago. 

Dr. Stratton is head of the Animal Science Division at 
the University of Wyoming. Areas of research in which 
he has engaged include sheep and beef breeding, fertility 


studies in range sheep and growth studies in beef. He 
is a native of Wyoming and comes from a sheep family 
in south central Wyoming. 


Dr. King is associate professor of animal husbandry 
at Texas A & M. He was born in King, Kentucky, and then 
spent two years on a ranch in northern Nevada and a farm 
near Twin Falls, Idaho. He is presently engaged in sev- 
eral research projects on beef, lamb and pork. 


Dr. Pope is a professor in the Department of Animal 
Husbandry at the University of Wisconsin. His research 
has included work in the fields of sheep breeding, nutri- 
tion and physiology of reproduction. He is presently 
serving as chairman of the National Research Council’s 
Subcommittee on Sheep Nutrition. 


Mr. Purdy has been with the Jewel Food Stores for the 
past 15 years, most of the time serving as director of meat 
merchandising. He started in the retail meat business as 
an apprentice in 1919. During World War II he was with 
the Office of Price Administration in Washington, D. C. 


Profits in the Sheep Business 


JITH profits in the sheep industry becoming practically 
non-existent, the question of making the business 
more profitable is uppermost in the minds of all growers. 


A panel discussion entitled “What Can We Do To Make 
the Sheep Business Profitable?” is slated for the final ses- 
sion of the National Wool Growers convention in Denver, 
January 25 beginning at 9:00 a.m. 


H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota, has been 
selected as moderator, and a representative from each 
state affiliated with the NWGA will present actual cost- 
of-production figures for sheep raisers in his state. The 
program will then shift to possible means of reducing 
these production costs or arriving at some other means 
of returning the sheep industry to its rightful place in the 
nation’s economy. 


Participants already selected to represent their states 
are: M. P. Espil, Arizona; A. D. Reed, California; George 
Scott, Colorado; R. C. Rich, Idaho; Arthur Smith, Utah; 
William A. McKerrow, Wisconsin; and Dr. Delwin Stevens, 
Wyoming. Those who will represent the other states will 
be announced later. 
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Panel Discussion ... . 


T is becoming increasingly apparent that sheepmen are 
losing out in the market place with the result that 
prices for their products are going down at an alarming 
pace. This downward trend in prices received, as everyone 
knows, has been accompanied by a rapid rise in costs of 
production—thus placing the grower in a tight cost-price 
squeeze. 


Many forward-thinking individuals in the industry 
have known for a long time that something must be done 
to improve the sheepmen’s bargaining position to insure 
a fair price for their labors. The question is what can be 
done to improve the marketing of the products of the 
sheep industry? Another panel discussion at the Denver 
convention will delve into this aspect of the sheep busi- 
ness and attempt to arrive at some direction for the 
industry to follow. 


The discussion is slated to follow the “Lamb Quality” 
panel on Tuesday afternoon, January 24. G. N. Winder, 
honorary president of the NWGA and leading figure in the 
sheep and wool industry for many years, will moderate 
the discussion. Speaking on the panel will be A. Z. Baker, 
president of the American Stock Yards Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Morris Taylor, Utah Extension Service, 
Logan; Paul Etchepare, Denver; and Marshall Hughes, 
Redvale, Colorado. 


Mr. Baker has had a lifetime’s association with the 


ASPC Action Highlights 


HE sheepmen’s own promotion organization—the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council—will present their 
“Action Highlights” for 1960 at the 9:00 a.m. session of 
the NWGA convention in Denver on Tuesday, January 24. 


ASPC President Don Clyde will open the session with 
a presentation on the “Importance of the Self-Help Pro- 
gram to the Sheepmen’s Future.” J. R. Broadbent, lamb 
advisory committee chairman, will speak on “Is Lamb 
Promotion the Answer?” and the ASPC staff will attempt 
to present some proof of the “Power of Lamb Promotion.” 


Swinging over to wool promotion, ASPC Fashions in 
Wool will be modeled and Walter L. Pfluger, vice president 
and chairman of the Wool Advisory Committee, will 
present “Wool Weaving a Bright Future.” 

Finale of the morning-long session will be a presenta- 
tion by the ASPC staff entitled ‘““American Wool on the 
March.” 
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“Lamb Marketing” 
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G. N. Winder A. Z. Baker Dr. Morris Taylor 


Paul Etchepare Marshall Hughes 


livestock and packing industry. Before joining the Amer- 
ican Stock Yards Association, which represents the major 
stockyard owners of the United States, he worked with 
Morris and Company (now Armour) at Oklahoma City 
and Chicago, the Cleveland Provision Company and the 
Cleveland Union Stockyards. 


Dr. Taylor is marketing specialist for the Utah Ex- 
tension Service. In this capacity he serves as consultant 
for many market firms and assists producers on outlook 
and market development work. He is also secretary of the 
Utah Council of Farmer Cooperatives. His work in the 
past 20 years has involved producers and market agencies 
from Wisconsin to California. 


Mr. Etchepare comes from an early pioneer ranching 
family in Colorado. He entered the livestock business 
after World War II and presently owns and operates sev- 
eral irrigated farms and feed lots in the Greeley area. 
He served two terms as president of the National Lamb 
Feeders Association. 


One of the leading proponents for improving the mar- 
keting aspect of the sheep industry, Mr. Hughes is char- 
man of the NWGA marketing committee. He is also 
president of the Colorado Wool Growers Association. He 
is presently engaged in raising and feeding sheep and 
cattle in partnership with his father and brother. 
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2. ALAA; 


FUN. . 


FUN... 


NE of the highlights of the NWGA convention in Denver. January 22-25, 
will be when Willie Hartzell and Jerry Bakke bring their famous gang from 
the Beacon Supper Club to the Brown Palace for the entertainment of delegates. 
Willie and Jerry and their show are known nationally for their pantomime 
and zany acts. They are supported by the lovely lady of the Hammond organ 
Patsy Hartzell, and Jimmy Reed at the piano. 
Along with Willie and Jerry will be Beth Mitchell, whose songs and per- 
sonality captivate any audience. Also on hand will be the “brilliant voice” 
in the person of Ralph Trujillo. 


All of this rounds into 45 minutes of fantastic fun for convention delegates. 


Denver... The Mile 
High City 


ERE are some facts about Denver, 

the hub city of the Rockies and 

one of the nation’s youngest, highest, 
fastest-growing, major cities: 

Population—825,000 in the metropol- 
itan area, which includes Denver, Jef- 
ferson, Arapahoe, Adams, and Boulder 
Counties. 

History—Started by gold-seekers in 
1858 at the confluence of the South 
Platte River and Cherry Creek. Eco- 
nomic growth based on mining, agricul- 
ture, tourism, wholesale and_ retail 
trade, commercial and financial institu- 
tions, serving the entire Rocky Moun- 
tain West and Great Plains areas. 

Altitude—Denver is one mile high; 
the west steps of the Colorado State 
Capitol Building are 5,280 feet above 
sea level. Colorado is the highest state 
in the nation, ranging from a low point 
of 3,300 feet on the Colorado-Kansas 
line to 14,431 feet at the top of Mount 
Elvert, near Leadville. The state has 
54 peaks above 14,000 feet in altitude. 
The North American continent, includ- 
ing Alaska, has only 15 other 14,000- 
footers. Average elevation of the state 
is 6,800 feet. 

Recreation—Denver Bears, American 
Association baseball; pari-mutuel horse 
and dog racing; six public golf courses; 
eight private country clubs; three ma- 
jor amusement parks; more than 50 
named city parks; 20,000-acre system of 
mountain parks; Symphony Orchestra; 
Municipal Art and Natural History 
Museums; regularly-scheduled _legiti- 
mate theater; summer opera and dra- 
matic seasons; State Historical 
Museum; old-fashioned melodrama; 
wide variety of restaurants and night 
clubs. 

Economy—Wide range of manufac- 
tured products, from intercontinental 
missiles to high-quality luggage. Major 
meat-packing and livestock distributing 
center, with one of the nation’s most 
important stockyards. Home of more 
federal agencies than any city outside 
of Washington, with 30,000 civilian 
federal employes. Tourist and travel 
business amounts to 70 million dollars 
a year. Commercial, financial, whole- 
sale, retail and transportation center 
for the Rocky Mountain West. 

Climate—High, dry and cool. Aver- 
age mid-day temperature in July, 85.6 
degrees; June, 80; August, 84:4; Sep- 
tember, 76.6; January, 42.6. Average 
mid-evening temperature in July, 59.5: 
August, 58.4; October, 38.5; January, 
18.6. Normal annual precipitation, 14 
inches. Sun shines an average of 320) 
days each year. Average mid-day hu- 
midity, 30 percent. 
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New Portable Wool 
Laboratory to be 


Shown in Denver 


ELEGATES attending the 96th an- 

nual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Denver, 
Colorado, January 22-25, will be able 
to view the USDA’s new portable wool 
laboratory. The laboratory was un- 
veiled recently at the Appraiser’s Store, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The portable laboratory includes 
equipment for sampling, establishing 
the clean yield, vegetable matter, color 
and fineness of grade and variability, 
staple length and distribution length. 


Among the newest equipment shown 
will be an electronic grease wool staple 
length measuring machine. This ma- 
chine standing about two feet high and 
one-and-a-half feet deep is fed by in- 
serting staples of wool into a slot on an 
apron or bench that protrudes from the 
front of the machine. 


Carried on Belt 


The staple is carried on a belt over 
a light beam that sets the machine into 
its measuring cycle. It measures to the 
nearest one-tenth of an inch and 100 
staples can be put through and ana- 
lyzed in 20 to 30 minutes, it is said. The 
number of staples measured is recorded 
on a dial on the face of the machine 
along with the total length for all the 
staples accumulated. 

The individual lengths of each staple 
for calculating percentages of various 
lengths within a lot of wool are printed 
on a movable adding machine type 
recorder. 

The staple measuring machine was 
designed and manufactured by U. S. 
Testing Company, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, from ideas given to the company 
by Elroy M. Pohle and his associates 
at the Denver Wool Laboratory. 

Also to be demonstrated will be a 
multiple corer for use primarily on 
baled domestic wool. This instrument 
has as many as 10 coring tubes and can 
be attached to a post in a warehouse. 
It is used in conjunction with a fork- 
lift truck. The truck with a bale of 
wool on it simply backs into the sharp 
cutting edges of the corer. This action 
nushes the wool out of the rear of the 
orer and down through a channel into 

plastic bag. It is then ready for 
further testing. 
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32nd Annual Convention Program 


Women’s Auxiliary 


National Wool Growers Association 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22, 1961 


8:30 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 
to 
5:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


Coats & Clark Breakfast Tabor Room 


(Contest directors and others by invitation) 
Broadway Arms Room 
Cosmopolitan Hotel 


American Wool Council Luncheon 


(Auxiliary presidents, contest directors, national officers) 


Registration of Delegates Entrance to Ballroom A 


Special Meeting to Discuss ASPC Funds Room 321 
(Presidents and contest directors) 
Governing Board Dinner Ballroom A 
(National officers and chairmen, presidents or delegates, contest 
directors of non-Auxiliary states) 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23, 1961 


7:30 A.M. 


8:00 A.M. 
to 
5:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


(time to be 
announced ) 


1:15 P.M. 


Breakfast and Miss Wool Meeting 


Mrs. Adolph Stieler, Comfort Texas, Discussion Chairman 
(Presidents and Miss Wool chairmen) 


Onyx Room 


bnessaton of Delegates Entrance to Ballroom A 


JOINT MEETING WITH NWGA Ballroom 
Auxiliary President’s Address: Mrs. O. T. Evans 
(place to be announced) 
(Attendance by Invitation) 
AUXILIARY BUSINESS SESSION Room 321 
Lamb Promotion: Mrs. Delbert Chipman, National Chairman 
American Fork, Utah 


Woolworth Luncheon 


FASHION SHOW Ballroom 
Make It Yourself With Wool 


Miss Wool of 1960-61 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1961 


8:00 A.M. 
to 
5:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


12:00 Noon: 


5:45 P.M. 


6:45 P.M. 


Entrance to Ballroom A 


Registration of Delegates 


AUXILIARY BUSINESS SESSION Tabor-Stratton Room 
Make It Yourself With Wool Contest: 
Mrs. Gladys Chapitis, National Supervisor, Chairman of Discussion 
Mrs. Emma _ Rogness, Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Election of Officers 
Colorado Hostess Luncheon Junior Ballroom, Hilton Hotel 
Chairman: Mrs. Marshall Hughes, Redvale, Colorado 
Installation of Officers 
Entertainment 
(For all women—purchase tickets at registration desk by 10:00 A.M.. 
January 23.) 
SOCIAL HOUR 


Promenade (Ballroom Entrance) 


Hosts: Denver Market Interests 
Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
Registered Market Agencies and Dealers 


BANQUET, FLOOR SHOW AND DANCE Ballroom 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1961 


8:00 A.M. 


Governing Board Breakfast Onyx Room 
(National officers and chairmen, presidents or delegates, 
contest directors of non-Auxiliary states.) 


(Room 321, Brown Palace Hotel, available for hospitality and committee meetings throughout 


convention. ) 
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Big Attendance at Montana's 77th 





Anniversary Convention 


Unanimously reelected to head Montana Wool Growers Association 
affairs during the coming year are, l.-r., Everett E. Shuey, Helena, 


secretary; Don Tavenner, Deer 
Hibbard, Helena, vice president. 


3 was Montana’s biggest and best,’ 
reports Secretary Everett Shuey of 
the 77th anniversary convention held 
December 7-9 in Great Falls. The total 
of 525 registrations was the largest in 
the history of the Montana Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 


Featured speaker at the three-day 
meeting was Governor-elect Donald 
Nutter who promised the state would 
start living within its income. He rec- 
ommended a series of steps he hopes 
will alleviate a “critical tax situation” 
and bring economic growth to the 
Treasure State. The governor-elect 
pointed out that there are 117 boards, 
bureaus, and commissions in Montana’s 
government today. He declared that a 
number could be cut and the same serv- 
ices provided, thus reducing cost to the 
taxpayers. 

S. Keith Anderson, Helena, executive 
secretary of the Montana Taxpayers 
\ssociation, told the group that tax- 
payers and public officials should begin 
to apply the “twin yardstick” of “do 
we need it and “can we afford it?” 
to every proposed public expenditure. 
Mr. Anderson said Montana taxes levied 
for state and local purposes have in- 
creased 108 per cent in the last 10 years 
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Lodge, 


president; and Henry S. 


while personal income has increased 
only 67 per cent. 

In his address to the convention, 
ASPC President Don Clyde, Heber City, 
Utah, referred to the “explosive” in- 
crease in imports from New Zealand 
and Australia. He said this lamb is 
selling from 10 to 15 cents a pound less 
than it can be raised in this country. 

NWGA Executive Secretary Edwin 
E. Marsh reported on the activities of 
the National during the past year and 
also expressed concern over the grow- 
ing spread between live and retail 
prices in the sheep industry and the 
need for tariff or quota restrictions on 
lamb and mutton imports. 
discussion, 


Appearing on a_ panel 
“Financing and the Sheep Industry,’ 
were Kenneth Mortag, Montana Bank, 
Great Falls; S. H. Kemp, Montana 
Livestock PCA, Helena; Rex Stratton, 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Billings; and Roscoe Cornell, Beaver- 
head County rancher, Dillon. 

Other speakers at the convention 
were Don Tavenner, Everett E. Shuey, 
and Duke Gustafson, Montana Live- 
stock Auction Markets Association, 
Havre. 

All Montana officers were continued; 


namely, Don Tavenner, president; 
Henry S. Hibbard, vice president; and 
Everett E. Shuey, executive secretary. 
Three directors were elected as follows: 
John Baucus, Wolf Creek, representing 
district one; Edward Smith, Dagmar, 
representing district two, and Jim 
Courtney, Albion, representing district 
three. 

Hold-over directors are: Gerald 
Hughes, Stanford; W. <A. Denecke, 
Bozeman; James McCann, Chinook; and 
Henry Esp, Lodge Grass. 

Miss Wool of America, Patti Jo Shaw, 
Deer Lodge, was presented at the an- 
nual sheepmen’s banquet the evening 
of December 8. 

Nineteen girls participated in the 
finals of the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest directed by Mrs. Charles 
Fidel, Great Falls. Elizabeth Marley, 
Bozeman, and Marcia Giem, Twin 
3ridges, were selected senior and junior 
winners to represent Montana at the 
national finals in Denver in January. 

Following is a digest of the resolu- 
tions adopted. 


Resolved that association efforts be con- 
tinued in the U.S. Congress to establish 
realistic tariffs and import quotas on lamb 
and mutton. 

Requested National Wool Act be renewed 
without specified expiration date and di- 
rected officers to take every step necessary 
to work for immediate renewal. 

Supported continuance of section 708 of 
National Wool Act and fine work of Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council. 

Opposed any legislation designed to regu- 
late shearing costs by government edict. 

tequested representatives in Congress 
and state legislature to work for elimination 
of waste and extravagance in government 
and to reduce excessive costs by dispensing 
with unnecessary and duplicating state and 
federal agencies. 

Urged every purchaser of wool in Mon- 
tana to cooperate in dues deduction program 
by making deductions at time of sale and 
urged producers to cooperate by paying 
dues in such manner. Thanked and com- 
mended those firms and individual buyers 
who have aided in program. 

Expressed appreciation and pledged sup- 
port and cooperation for continuance and 
improvement of work of Montana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Montana Wool 
Laboratory, and Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Opposed any further increases in mini- 
mum rental schedule on grazing lands until 
such time as factual and intensive research 
by competent personnel shows that such in- 
creases are advisable. 

Joined Montana Stock Growers Associa- 
tion in urging legislation which would place 
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Getting together for an informal visit during coffee break 
at Montana convention are, l.-r., former Congressman Wesley 
A. D’Ewart, Wilsall; Ed Yeager, Choteau; and Henry Esp, 


Lodge Grass. 


livestock in a class more equitable with 
other property for tax classification pur- 
poses. 

Requested state legislature carefully 
examine planned acquisition program of 
state Fish and Game Department and enact 
the necessary legislation to curtail further 
acquisition. 

Opposed a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Sy: ™ under provisions presently being 
considered. 

Urged Montana legislature enact legis- 
lation to protect existing water rights for 
individuals and for the state as a whole. 

Urged Congress enact legislation provid- 
ing that water rights acquired by federal 
agencies conform to state laws and that 
such legislation be so unambiguous as to be 
incapable of evasion by any federal agency. 

Opposed establishment of valley authori- 
ties, development corporations or any other 
federal, independent quasi-governmental 
agency for control of Montana water. 


and 


John Anderson (right), 
Marketing Committee, discusses 
vice chairmen, |.-r., Dean Perry, Cut Bank; James Courtney, 


Alder, chairman of the Production 
resolutions with his 


Albion; and Herman Hoiness, Red Lodge. 


Commended Montana railroads for rate 
reductions on grease wool shipments and 
pledged support of their efforts to reduce 
operating costs which would result in further 
lower freight rates. 

Requested Montana Highway Commission 
to provide access for local movement of live- 
stock when right-of-way contracts are con- 
sumated. 

Requested the Montana legislature to 
amend estray laws to include sheep with 
other livestock. 

Requested Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission to reinstate $10,000 taken from co- 
operative predator control program and 
requested they substantially increase their 
annual contribution to more equitable share 
of program. 

Resolved that better public relations pro- 
gram be provided by state Fish and Game 
Department since the predator control pro- 
gram is so often misunderstood by sports- 
men, stockmen and general public. 


Lamb Feeders Meeting Directs 


Officers Seek Relief From Imports 


VER 200 members attended the Na- 
tional Lamb Feeders convention in 
Denver, December 9th. All officers 
were re-elected for another year; name- 
ly, J. W. Brown, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
president; James Wagner, LaMar, Col- 
orado; Harold Ledingham, Mitchell, 
Nebraska; Carl Montegna, Denver; and 
Otis Budlong, Cedar Falls, Iowa, vice 
presidents; and Dwight Heath, Lamar, 
Colorado, secretary-treasurer. 

By resolution, the association direct- 
ed its officers to work closely with 
allied interests to obtain relief under 
the escape clause procedure or obtain 
new legislation to control foreign im- 
ports of lamb and mutton. 

They also supported federal and state 
legislation or regulatory action to re- 
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quire the labeling of all imported lamb 
at the retail level as to country of 
origin. They further opposed grading 
of foreign lamb by the USDA. 

Another resolution authorized offic- 
ers to meet with the National Wool 
Growers Association and endeavor to 
work out more equitable and satisfac- 
tory details as to the incentive payment 
and promotion programs. 








Don’t forget to make 
your convention reserva- 
tions NOW. Use the handy 
blank on page 1. 








Encouraged Montana Fish and Game De- 
partment to cooperate with U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Montana Livestock Com- 
mission, the Governor’s Predatory Advisory 
Committee and all livestock organizations 
in preparing and releasing more informa- 
tion in regard to predator control work. 

Requested next legislature remove black 
and brown bear from game animal catagory. 

Urgently requested USDA Agricultural 
Research Service, Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Division and several states in which 
sheep scabies is known to exist to make 
every effort to eradicate the disease as soon 
as possible. 

Endorsed all resolutions passed at previ- 
ous conventions not in conflict with those 
passed at this convention. 

Expressed appreciation to all who con- 
tributed to convention and to convention 
speakers. 

_ Expressed sorrow at the passing of asso- 
ciation members during the past year. 


Oregon Resolutions... . 


(Continued from page 20) 


Endorsed California Range Association’s 
efforts to get extension of time for foreign 
sheepherders employed in U. S. 

Recommended appointment of suitable 
committee to meet with county assessors 
to place uniform assessed values upon live- 
stock, thus preventing wide difference in tax 
values. 

Opposed all “make-work’ or “feather- 
bedding” practices in transportation indus- 
try. 

Favored a non-partisan study to deter- 
mine the effect of such practices upon trans- 
portation costs and requested NWGA to 
assume responsibility of opposing these 
increased costs. 

Stated farm land adjacent to areas being 
subdivided for industrial or residential dis- 
tricts should be taxed on the use being 
made of the land. 

Stated the Oregon basic school support 
funds should be 50 per cent of the costs of 
education and that capital assets or ex- 
penditures not be included in determining 
costs of education. 

Recommended state legislature study pos- 
sibility of broadening state income base to 
create more favorable situation for business 
and industry. 

Commended officers, speakers and others 
who made convention program successful. 
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this month's 


QUIZ 


F I knew the answer to this one... 
However, I do believe that an at- 
tempt by growers to reduce operating 
costs, to raise and produce what the 
trade wants, and practice range and 
soil conservation will help to return the 
sheep industry to a healthier position. 
I have been in the sheep business a 
number of years and have found that 
usually lower prices and drought hit 
at the same time. The sheepman is very 
resourceful but it is hard to combat 
two things at once. 
Looks like there is a lot of work to 
be done at home. 
—T. J. Broadhurst 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


I am fully in accord with suggestions 


made in the various state conven- 
tions as printed in the National Wool 
Grower for December, with reference 
to the above question. 

When I see figures comparing the per 
capita consumption of lamb with other 
meats, I would say something could be 
done to increase lamb consumption. I 
suggest a little research. 

I have fed many people in our home 
on lamb and usually after the meal 
lamb is mentioned. A big percentage of 
them say they do not like lamb and do 
not eat it. After being informed that 
the meat they have just eaten was lamb, 
they usually ask, “Why is it the lamb 
we have bought from the shops did not 
taste like that?” 

I am inclined to think that most of 
the trouble with lamb is in the proc- 
essing. I do not care for it myself after 
it has been hanging in a smelly cooler 
room. 

I say there is no meat that will com- 
pare with lamb, both in tenderness and 
flavor! 

—Grant R. Hunter 
Cedar City, Utah 


Labor 
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people in our part of Texas. Union la- 
bor has the country under its thumb. 
—Pierce A. Hoggett 

Junction, Texas 


AY, this is beyond me. 

We could stop imports of wool prod- 
ucts and use our labor to manufacture 
even if it ups the price some. 

Imports of woven fabric, knit wear- 
ing apparel, top, yarn, carpet and rugs 
during the first six months of 1960 are 
above a year ago. Maybe this has to 
be for our foreign trade. I don’t know. 

There seems to be quite a few ways 
we could do better. One of them is bet- 
ter selection of our ewe and ram flocks. 
Also a more uniform clip of lighter 
shrinking wool means more dollars and 
cents per sheep. A dressed lamb carcass 
that meets the trade demands would 
help a lot. 

By running better sheep we may not 
get an immediate return on the money 
but over a long pull we could operate 
with less labor and feed cost and pass 
our ranches on in better shape than 
when we got them. 

There can’t be a single solution be- 
cause all ranches can’t be run the same 

—Francis Ballou 
Seely, Wyoming 


| wish I were smart enough to dish out 
a short, easy solution. We are three 
years along on a flock improvement 
program that has increased the weight 
and grade of our wool clip. I believe 
our lamb quality is improving, too. It 
is kind of tedious work to ear tag, 
weigh lambs at birth and again at 
weaning time, and to weigh and record 
every fleece at shearing time, but you 
would be surprised quite often to find 
which ewe or family strain is doing 
you the most good. 

It is getting difficult to secure a sat- 
isfactory lease on range land. Too much 
of it is getting into the hands of the 
“big boys.” I am going into improved 


grasses on irrigated land in an effort 
to improve what native grass pastures 
I have. 

Labor, when it can be had, is getting 
too high priced for the kind of work 
they can put out and machinery is in- 
creasing steadily in price, so—I guess 
a man will just have to get as muc! 
labor saving machinery as he can and 
just try to work harder to get the job 
done. 

—Charles E. Barrett 
Wellington, Colorado 


WF feel the importation of lambs and 
wool is a big detriment to the shee} 
industry. We feel the problems of the 
sheep industry would correct them 
selves if imports were limited to our 
needs above our production. 
—Ed Breidenbach 
Newell, South Dakota 


pe thing we don’t need is imported 
lamb and mutton shipped into this 
country, and we certainly need better 
prices for our lambs. 
—Floyd D. Baalhorn 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


In Memoriam... 
Charles H. McNie 


HARLES H. MeNie, 82, died in 

Evanston, Wyoming, December 8. 
Mr. McNie had attended 27 National 
Wool Growers Association conventions 
and many state meetings. 

He retired 15 years ago as general 
livestock agent for the Chicago and 
North Western Railway after 35 years 
of service. He was a former chairman 
of the Livestock Loss Prevention Board. 

Survivors are his widow, a daughter, 
a son and five grandchildren. 

The National Wool Grower extends 
deepest sympathy to the family. 


Mrs. Nellie Mike 


Mes: Nellie Skafe Mike, the mother 
of National Wool Grower Asso- 
ciate Editor Gladys Mike, died Novem- 
ber 30 in Salt Lake City after a month’s 
illness. 

Mrs. Mike, 56, was born in Lebanon 
and came to the United States in 1921. 
She married Sam Mike in Kemmerer, 
Wyoming, in 1925 and they moved to 
Salt Lake City in 1932. Mr. Mike died 
January 9, 1957. 

Survivors include her daughter 
Gladys, a brother, Salt Lake City. ana 
an aunt in San Francisco. 
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Second of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: JOHN S. ANDREWS, Sc.D. 


Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


HE large stomach worm, Haemon- 

chus contortus, is the most common 
round worm of sheep and goats in most 
of the United States. It lives in the 
fourth or true stomach. The female 
worms are about one and one-quarter 
inches long; the males less than three- 
quarters of an inch. The mature worms 
are usually larger than the other kinds 
of roundworms that may also be pres- 
ent in the fourth stomach. However, 
a microscope must be used to identify 
the immature worms and to separate 
the mature worms from other closely 
related species. 


The Disease—Haemonchosis 


Heavy infections with the large 
stomach worm produce a serious dis- 
ease called haemonchosis. Its most 
important symptom is anemia. The 
young parasitic worms have a small, 
sharp tooth on the inner surface of the 
mouth capsule and make cuts in the 
wall of the stomach. Blood seeps from 
these cuts. Blood is also sucked from 
the stomach wall by the worms. When 
the anemia is severe, the whites of the 
eyes, the tongue, lining of the mouth, 
and skin are pale, and there may be a 
swelling under the jaw (Fig. 1).* When 
the normal number of red blood cells 
is reduced to three million or below per 
one cubic millimeter of blood, animals 
may die suddenly. This can happen in 
a very few weeks. 


Life History 
The life cycle of the large stomach 


worm is direct (Fig. 2).** The eggs are 
about 1/250th of an inch long and pass 


Fig. 1. Bottle jaw, caused by the large 
stomach worm. 
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Fig. 2. 


Life-cycle of the large stomach worm of sheep, Hae- 


monchus contortus. (1) Adult worms from fourth stomach 


(m—male; 


f-female); (2) developing eggs on 


pasture; 


(3) free-living larvae on pasture (a, b, first- and second- 


stage larvae, c, infective larva); (4) 
(5) sheep swallowing contaminated grass, 


grass blades; 


infective larvae on 


thereby acquiring stomach worms. 


out with the feces of the infected sheep. 
Each egg contains an embryo that un- 
der favorable conditions of temperature 
and moisture develops into a tiny worm 
which hatches 18 to 24 hours after 
deposition. This larva feeds on bacteria 
and other organic matter, molts twice 
(once incompletely) and becomes in- 
fective to sheep in about six days. The 
infective larva is about 1/40th of an 
inch long and is encased in the cast-off 
skin of the second stage. This sheath 
protects it from unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions. The larva is now 
capable of migrating onto moist or wet 
vegetation and thus becomes more read- 
ily ingested by grazing animals. The 
larvae lose their sheaths after being 
eaten by sheep and goats and imme- 
diately attack the lining of the fourth 
stomach on reaching this organ. They 
attain egg-laying maturity in two to 
three weeks. 
Distribution 


Heavy infections and clinical hae- 


monchosis are more common in locali- 
ties with long summers and moderate 
to heavy rainfall or where pastures are 
irrigated than in cold, arid localities. 
The reasons for this are that the in- 
fective larvae develop best during 
warm, wet weather, and the free-living 
stages are killed by relatively short 
exposures to drying and subfreezing 
temperatures. When arid land in warm 
localities is irrigated and made into 
productive pastures, it becomes ideal 
for the development of the larvae of 
large stomach worms and other round- 
worms. Heavy infections are rapidly 
acquired by livestock under such con- 
ditions, and losses are serious. 

*Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1330. 1957. 


**Reproduced from the Scientific Monthly 
by permission. 





The treatment and control of gastro- 
intestinal parasites will be discussed 
in a separate article to appear later in 
this series. 
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HE wool market had no_ sooner 

brightened for a few weeks in No- 
vember before it seemed to dim again. 
As suddenly the spurt of activity 
began in November it ended in Decem- 
ber. 

Following nearly four weeks of 
steady interest, buyers seemed to move 
out of the domestic wool market to di- 
gest the substantial amount of wool 
they had purchased. Trade sources now 
estimate unsold domestic shorn wool at 
no more than 15 or 20 million pounds, 
discounting approximately 10 million 
already held by topmakers. 

Despite the present dim _ outlook, 
however, the theoretically favorable 
position of the market—low prices, low 
stocks, and low mill inventories—might 
produce some good business after the 
first of January, in the eyes of some 
traders. We say “theoretically favor- 
able position” because these conditions 
have been a part of the wool market for 
some time now and apart from the 
activity in November the market has not 
respunded. Everyone knows the bottle- 
neck is in the goods’ end of the market. 
Cloth inventories, while thinner now, 
were heavy in the third quarter and 
carried over into the fourth. Yarn and 
fabric imports, of course, have also 
dampened mill buying. 

The Christmas holidays and the clos- 
ing of the Australian auctions from 
December 15 to January 10 also con- 
tributed to the present dullness in the 
market. In addition there is the year- 
end inventory taking to be considered. 

Boston topmakers are hopeful that 
cutters will begin to press their new 
fall fabric business the first of January, 
but some feel the orders will be delayed 
until the end of the month. It is said 
that cutters, whether necessary or not, 
will use the reopening of the Australian 
auctions as an excuse to hold off buy- 
ing, saying that they are waiting for a 
clue to the price trend. 

World wool output in 1960 esti- 
mated by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service at 5,555 million pounds grease 
basis, less than 1 per cent under the 
revised estimate for 1959, but 22 per 
cent above the 1951-55 average. 

FAS said a sharp decline in Argen- 
tine output, lower production in Aus- 
tralia and a downward revision in the 
production of the Union of South Africa 
more than offset the increased produc- 
tion of the United States, Uruguay, 


as 
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Market Dims Again After 
November Spurt 


USSR, New 
China. 

The estimate includes the 1960-61 
season in the Southern Hemisphere. 
On a clean basis, 1960 world output 
estimated at 3,195 million pounds 
compared with 3,205 million pounds in 
1959. 

Of interest is a recent report from 
Moscow that the incentive rate of wool 
purchased from collective farms in 
Russia last year was about $3.35 a 
pound. Even higher returns were paid 
for high quality wool and one collec- 
tive farm received an average of $5.26 
a pound for 330,000 pounds. Using the 
same rate of exchange, the 1953 aver- 
age price for greasy wool in Russia was 
about $1.48 a pound. Clothing made 


Zealand and mainland 


is 


from this wool, on the other hand, is 
equally high priced—with men’s suits 
running between $212 and $475 per suit, 
which currently is about one and a half 
times the monthly wage for most aver- 
age workers. 

According to the USDA’s Crop Re- 
porting Board, the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for wool in the United 
States in mid-November was 39 cents 
per grease pound. This compares to 
39.5 cents for October and 43.2 cents 
in November 1959. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


A four-day buying spree in the Im- 
perial Valley ended December 14 with 
practically all of the 200,000 or more 
fleeces of lambs wool in the valley com- 
prising over one million pounds sold at 
prices ranging from 39 to 45 cents, with 
the bulk going at 44 to 45. Burlington 
Industries, one of the largest integrated 
textile manufacturers in the world with 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 16, 1960 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


c 
c 


Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 


One-half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 

Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing... 


$1.10—1.15 56 
1.05—1.10 55 
1.00—1.05 56 


1.05—1.10 
1.00—1.05 


51 
52 


1.05—1.10 
-98—1.03 


18 


49 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple. 
* Ave. Fr. Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood : 
*Common & Braid 


1.05—1.10 
-95—1.00 
1.05—1.10 
87— .93 


46 
47 
41 
40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.10—1.15 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.00—1.05 


ORIGINAL BAG 


5 
59 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 

*8 Months (1” and over) 

*Fall (%” and over) 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


oO, Of 
c /0 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


$ .49— 
AT— 
44— 


51 59 $ .45—. 
50 60 .42—. 
46 61 .39—. 


64 $ .40— .41 
65 .37— .39 
66 .34— .36 


52— 
A8— 


54 
-50 


54 
55 


48— . 
45—. 


57 
58 


AB— .47 
42— .44 


57 
53 


51 
52 


52— . 
AT— . 


54 
55 


.48— 
44— 


51 


55— Lf 
A8— . 
-60— .6: 
51— Lf 


WOOLS (1) 


59 
53 
6% 65 
2— .56 


49 
43 


59 
61 


4A5— . 
o9— . 


TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


.53— .55 
.50— .52 
A3— .45 
45— .47 
40— .42 


58 
59 
61 
58 
59 


44— . 
Al— . 
35— . 
.39— . 
34— . 


(1) Weols grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3 
been converted to grease basis 
various shrinkages quoted. 
“Estimated price. No sale reported. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
equivalents. 
Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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123 mills, garnered half 
pounds) for 42 to 45 cents. 


NEW MEXICO 


An offer of 42 cents was made on 
4,000 fleeces, but it is reported the offer 
was not accepted. 


OREGON 


Early in the month a 40,000 pound car 
was sold at 83 cents clean delivered. 
Another 20,000 pounds, sold on a clean 
basis, netted the grower 46 cents. 


UTAH 


A total of 115,000 pounds were sold 
at 3734 cents f.o.b. Not too much wool 
is left unsold in the Intermountain 
area. Sales have been made at prices 
ranging from 355% to 45 cents delivered 
to the mill. A considerable amount of 
wool has also sold on a clean basis at 
around $1.12 to $1.14 for fine wool and 
$1.10 for halfblood. 


WYOMING 


The following sales were reported in 
the Casper area with charges of 5 cents 
being deducted from prices shown: 
60,000 pounds, 39 cents; 14,500 pounds, 
39 cents; 12,900 pounds, 45 cents; 
36,000 pounds, 37.875 cents; 14,800 
pounds, 48 cents; 15,000 pounds, 48 
cents; 36,000 pounds, 39 cents; and 
81,000 pounds, 40 cents—all prices de- 
livered. In Rock Springs two sales were 
made at 34 cents f.o.b—one consisting 
of 60,000 pounds and one of 40,000. A 
sale of 100,000 pounds is also reported 
at a price of $1.06, core test delivered. 


Dee eae oe ae oe a a a 
1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


(500,000 


January 22-25: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Denver, Colorado. 
August 16-17: National Ram Sale, 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Ogden, Utah. 


January 6-7: Nevada Wool Growers’ Annual Meeting, 
Ely, Nevada. : wa 

January 12: Utah Wool Marketing Association Meet- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. ; 

January 13-14: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. pA : 

January 22-25: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Denver, Colorado. 

January 25-28: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 5-7: New Mexico Wool Growers’ 
tion, Roswell, New Mexico. 


SALES 


Conven- 


May 1-2: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Calif- 
ornia. 


August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
SHOWS 


January 13-21: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

February 10-19: San Antonio Stock Show and Rodeo, 
San Antonio, Texas. ‘ 

April 30: Far Western Sheep Dog Trials, Sacramento, 
California. 

April 30-May 1-2: California Wool Show, Sacramento, 
California. 
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NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42NO STREET, NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


HE combined wool growing and man- 
ufacturing industries are one group 
which is determined to prove to the 
American consumer that American- 
made wool products are the best in the 
world, quality-wise and style-wise and 
by any other means of measurement. 

This is the answer of George A. Ott, 
president of Woolens & Worsteds of 
America, Inc., to the recently publicized 
study, “Is ‘Made in the U. S. A.’ 
Passee?” which found that American 
taste for foreign products is a develop- 
ing trend that may become an even 
bigger problem. 

The study said “the growing and buy- 
ing segments of our population” are 
“susceptible to the lure of the... new 
product, the different product, the 
foreign product....” 

In the case of wool articles, at least, 
Mr. Ott said the “new product, the 
different product,” are not synonymous 
with the “foreign product.” Mr. Ott 
added, “to the contrary, it is precisely 
in the area of innovation and imagina- 
tion that the American wool textile 
industry has shown itself to be superior 
to foreign competition by helping to 
make Americans, civilian and military, 
the best-dressed people in the world. 
For example, one large American 
worsted mill offers its customers a se- 
lection of more styles and patterns than 
virtually the combined efforts of all the 
British and Japanese worsted mills 
selling in the U. S. market.” 

Mr. Ott, also a director of the Boston 

Wool Trade Association, said Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, formed two 
years ago, is set to debunk the myth 
that the imported label connotes su- 
periority. In fact, he continued, a large 
quantity of imported wool cloth is 
staple cloth in staple styles. “There 
is only one area in which foreign mills 
have the edge on the American pro- 
ducer,” he explained, “and that is in 
the realm of costs. Low wages abroad 
make it difficult for the U. S. indust 
to compete but this disadvantage. 
U. S. industry believes, must be dealt 
with by the federal government. The 
American industry — wool growers, 
dealers and mills—is doing its utmost 
to help itself through Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, 

Recently publicity on the outflow of 
gold from this country is also helping 
to make the consumer aware that it is 
advantageous to his own economic 
welfare to cooperate with American 
industry and buy American-made goods. 


Through an _ effective educational 
campaign the industry is determined 
to make the American consumer in- 
creasingly aware of the advantages 
and desirability of American wool 
products, Mr. Ott said. On the one 
hand, members of Woolens and Wor- 
steds of America are making a con- 
certed drive to develop new weaves, 
more colorful textures, laminates, 
mothproofing, crease-resistance and 
easy-care processing techniques. On 
the other, the organization is doing an 
effective job in carrying the message 
of the advantages and desirability of 
American-made woolens to all corners 
of the country through special events, 
fashion shows, publicity and advertis- 
ing. 

Leaders in the wool growing, proc- 
essing and manufacturing segments of 
the industry, declared Mr. Ott, have 
expressed themselves as highly gratified 
at the results of this double-barreled 
campaign, and they confidently expect 
that the impact of these efforts will re- 
sult in greater sales at the consumer 
level in 1961. 


INNERS of the first designer 
awards for the most creative and 
imaginative use of American loomed 
wools have been announced by Woolens 
and Worsteds. 

The awards, set up this past year, 
were presented for ten different cate- 
gories and were based on originality 
of design—using American woolens or 
worsteds—and the general excellence 
of the creation. 

The winning designs were selected 
from the collections of leading Amer- 
ican designers of men’s, women’s and 
children’s ready-to-wear, which were 
viewed during the past year by Woolens 
and Worsteds. 

In women’s wear, Harvey Berin won 

.© award in the dress category; 
sretchel was named the most outstand- 
ing in the suit category; Mr. Mort 
received the sportswear award; Origi- 
nala was the choice in coats; Silvano’s 
at-home outfit was selected as tops in 
its field, and Murray Hamburger won 
the award in the bridal gown category. 

In men’s wear, McGregor Doniger 
was selected in the coat category; 
After Six Formals won the award for 
fine evening wear, and Louis Goldsmith, 
Inc., got top honors in the suit category. 

In children’s wear, Bambury received 
the award for its toddlers’ garments. 
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Auxiliary President 


Sends Greetings 
for 1961 


APPY new year to all promoters of 
wool and lamb and to our friends 
May all the good things of life be yours 
in 1961. 
In 1961, let us resolve: 
To turn all our problems into “Oppor- 
tunities” ; 
To try for new ideas 
instead of complain- 
ing, because “a horse 
can’t pull when he’s 
kicking” ; 
To keep our enthusi- 
asm for the part we’re 
playing to help the in- 
dustry; 
To be appreciative to 
everyone who helps 
us; 
To “whistle while we work” and enjoy 
our association with others; and 
To give thanks every day for the free 
land in which to live and work. 


Edgar Guest said: 

“T do not think all failure’s undeserved 

And all success is merely someone’s 
luck. 

Some men are down because they were 
unnerved, 

And some men are up because they kept 
their pluck. 

Some men are down because they chose 
to shirk, 

Some men are high because they did 
their work.” 

—(Mrs. O. T.) Faye Evans, President 

Women’s Auxiliary, NWGA 


Scourable Branding . 
(Continued from page 16) 


residue remaining in the scoured wool 
was removed in subsequent processing 
and that the fiber was not permanently 
stained by formula “G.” Top from scour- 
able fluid samples produced higher read- 
ings than top from nonscourable fluid 
samples. 


Sale Value: Grease wools containing 
scourable branding fluid sold for three, 
twelve, and thirteen cents more per 
quality contaminated with a nonscour- 
pound than wools of similar grade and 
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able branding fluid when sold by sealed 
bid on the same day during the three 
years of the study. Von Bergen (1950) 
found that there was a considerable sav- 
ing in manufacturing costs if grease 
wool was free from brand marks or con- 
tained a scourable branding fluid in- 
stead of a nonscourable branding fluid. 


Summary 


Observations were made on _ 3,760 
brands of five colors and eight kinds of 
fluid on wool ranging from fine to quar- 
ter blood, on sheep at four locations in 
Idaho over a three-year period. The 
objective was to determine the effects 
of various factors on the legibility of 
two USDA lanolin-base seourable fluids 
and other scourable and nonscourable 
fluids. Legibility of brands tended to 
decrease with increased scourability of 
fluids; however, in every trial the USDA 
lanolin-base scourable fluid, formula 
“G”, exhibited brands legible enough for 
practical use for a period of six months. 
Although color differences were not con- 
sistent, black was superior in more com- 
parisons than any other color. Brands 
on finer grades of wool tended to be 
more legible than brands on coarse wool. 
An increase in staple length was ac- 
companied by a decrease in legibility of 
brands. Legibility of brands differed 
considerably from one geographic ioca- 
tion to another. Over a three-year period 
grease wool containing scourable brand- 
ing fluid brought approximately nine 
cents more per pound than comparable 
lots of wool contaminated with non- 
scourable branding fluids when sold by 
sealed bid on the same day. 
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Wool Short Course 
Dated in Wyoming 


JOOL processing in the West, duties 
on imported wools and fabrics, and 
the report on the first National Lamb 
and Wool Industry Conference will 
highlight the 34th annual Wyoming 
Sheep and Wool Short Courses Jan- 
uary 30 to February 2 at the University 
of Wyoming. 

Discussions at the course will cover 
many problems facing the industry, 
including the contention that it must 
modernize to survive. Veterinary 
science presentations will include a 
half-day on sheep diseases and a half- 
day on diseases common to sheep and 
cattle. 

Animal husbandry topics will be lamb 
feeding, marketing, and results of other 
recent research studies on lamb. The 
retailing session includes an exhibit of 
lamb grades and cuts. 

Wool science discussions, in addition 
to the highlights, will cover wool mar- 
keting, wool futures trading, wool 
shrinkage methods, the squeeze ma- 
chine, and a demonstration of wool 
processing in the University’s scouring 
and combing plant. 

Fee for the wool course is $5. Fur- 
ther information and enrollment forms 
may be obtained from Professor Alex- 
ander Johnston, P. O. Box 3354, Uni- 
versity Station, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Foot -and- Mouth 
Outbreak in Sweden 


N outbreak of foot - and - mouth 
+Xdisease has occurred in Sweden, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Discovery of the disease 
has prompted the United States to place 
into effect several protective measures 
required by law. 

To prevent introduction of this de- 
structive livestock disease, action has 
been taken prohibiting imports from 
Sweden of sheep, cattle, other domestic 
ruminants or swine—the types of ani- 
mals subject to foot-and-mouth disease. 
Importation of certain animal by-prod- 
ucts, hay and straw will be permitted 
only under stringent restrictions. 

Action has also been taken to stop 
imports of fresh, chilled or frozen meat 
derived from any ruminants or swine. 
Meat imports from Sweden during the 
past year amounted to about a half- 
million pounds of fresh beef and veal. 
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USDA Technical Conference on Wool 


ECENT research on wool finishing 

and on civilian and military pref- 
erences in finishes will be major sub- 
jects of a USDA-sponsored technical 
wool conference in Albany, California, 
February 9 and 10, 1961. 

Representatives of all branches of 
the wool and textile industries and of 
governmental and private textile re- 
search agencies are invited to attend. 
M. J. Copley, director of the Western 
Utilization Research and Development 
Division of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Albany, California, 
urges those interested in attendance to 
write for reservations and programs as 
soon as possible. 

H. P. Lundgren, chief of this divi- 
sion’s Wool and Mohair Laboratory, is 
in charge of the program. National 
leaders of commercial and military or- 
ganizations will present reports. Staff 


members of the Wool and Mohair Lab- 
oratory will discuss research results 
and demonstrate new treatments de- 
signed to protect wool fabric against 
shrinkage and loss of creases and pleats 
during machine washing and dry clean- 
ing. A report on cotton finishing from 
USDA’s Southern Utilization Research 
and Development Division will extend 
the scope of the conference. 


Attendants will have an opportunity 
to observe operations of USDA’s new 
Wool Processing Laboratory, which 
was completed and dedicated late in 
1959. This special facility contains 
equipment for researchers on process- 
ing of wool from raw fleeces to finished 
worsted. In addition facilities are 
available for testing and for basic re- 
search on chemical and physical prop- 
erties of fibers. 


Idaho Lamb Promotion Days 


OME time ago a group of Idaho wool 

growers perceived an idea of holding 
“lamb promotion days” at specified 
cities. They picked Twin Falls, Burley, 
Gooding and Mountain Home and 
through the help of county agents, local 
wool growers and the ASPC set about 
to tell meat merchandisers, hospital 
representatives, home economics teach- 
ers, students and the general public 
about the virtues of lamb. 


The American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil made available the services of Al 
Hardt, meat cutting specialist and Ruby 


Warhaftig, home economist. Mr. Hardt 
presented a meat cutting demonstration 
and Mrs. Warhaftig spoke on cooking 
lamb and ways of preparing certain 
recipes. 

Following the demonstration the 
various lamb cuts were awarded as 
prizes to those in attendance. 


The promotions were on a trial basis 
to determine what value they would 
have in promoting the consumption of 
lamb. Attendance at all the meetings 
was excellent, according to M. C. Claar, 
Idaho Wool Growers secretary. 


DeGratf Heads Study Group 


# accordance with the recommenda- 
tions contained in a six-point report 
of a special advisory committee, the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
has initiated a study on the role of 
education, promotion and advertising in 
assuring continued improvement of the 
public image of meat as a food, and 
in assuring the continuation of the 
present upward movement of per capita 
total consumption of meat and meat 
products. 

Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock profes- 
sor of food economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, has charge of the study. The 
board has provided funds for the study 
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and Dr. DeGraff has been given author- 
ity to consult with and engage other 
competent research scientists in com- 
piling an analysis of the entire meat 
promotion, education and advertising 
picture. 

The study group will present recom- 
mendations before December 31, 1961, 
on the most effective means of co- 
ordinating promotion programs for all 
species of meat. The recommendations 
will take into consideration the rapid 
changes which are taking place and will 
continue to take place in food produc- 
tion, processing, marketing and con- 
sumption. 





SOPERIORJAXON CROOK: 


_ 
Y Favorite heavy wire crook. 
Will not spring out of shape. 
Ferrule is welded into shank 
for strength. AT DEALERS 
or send check, 25¢ postage to: 





CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Complete catalog on request. 


National Lambing Contest 


Announced 


HE first National Lambing Contest is 

being announced by its sponsor, 
Nelson Clarke, Elverson, Pennsylvania. 
A total of $450 in cash and four val- 
uable trophies are to be awarded for the 
best lambing percentages and perform- 
ances in the 1960-61 lambing season 
by purebred and commercial flocks, 
large and small, and flocks owned by 
farm youths. 

Placings are to be made according to 
the number of lambs raised to 90 days 
of age or 75 pounds, expressed as a 
percentage of the ewes exposed to a 
ram. 

Trophies are being donated by Mr. 
Clarke, “Perfect” Ear Tag Manufactur- 
ers, William Cooper and Nephews, Inc., 
and Howard Brothers Manufacturing 
Company. 

Entry blanks can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the National Lambing Contest, 
c/o Nelson Clarke, R.D. 3, Elverson, 
Pennsylvania. 


McArdle Points to Forestry 
Advances in 1950's 


66¢7PYHE 1950’s have been a decade of 

great forestry advances for Amer- 
ica. As 1959 ended the Forest Service 
turned to the new decade confident that 
it will meet the challenge of the future; 
that through action, progress and re- 
adjustments, national forests will con- 
tinue to serve the needs and desires of 
a larger public... .” 

The above statements are included 
in the 1959 annual report of Robert E. 
McArdle, chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Chief McArdle reported a remarkable 
accomplishment during 1959—the pass- 
ing of the one million acre mark in 
range rehabilitation by seeding and 
controlling undesirable plants. With 
149,114 acres rehabilitated in 1959, he 
stated, the cumulative total reached 
1,122,842 acres. 

Of the $1,702,000 spent in 1959 for 
range improvements, the report con- 
tinued, $684,000 or 40 per cent was 
financed by permittees. 
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Wyoming Wool Growers 


Mourn Keith Thomson 


HE state of Wyoming and the live- 
stock business in that state received 

a cruel blow on December 9, 1960, when 
they learned of the untimely and tragic 
death of Keith Thomson, senator-elect 
for the great state of Wyoming. Keith 
had come up through the ranks of the 
United States House of Representatives 
and had won a hard fought campaign 
against a fighting opponent for a seat 
in the United States Senate for a term 
that would have begun in January 1961. 
When it would have ended would be 
hard to determine, for in truth he had 
proven himself to be the people’s choice. 

This man at age 41 had already dis- 
tinguished himself by rising through 
the ranks of the United States Army 
and becoming the youngest infantry 
battalion commander in the Army. 

He spent two terms in the Wyoming 
Legislature before being elected to the 
United States House of Representatives 
in 1954, where he had faithfully served 
Wyoming until his death. On Novem- 
ber 8th of this year he was elected to 
the United States Senate by an 18,000 
vote majority over his opponent. 

Senator-elect Thomson was one of 
our kind of people. He was himself a 
rancher and through not only his prac- 
tical knowledge of the livestock busi- 
ness but also through his many years 
of public service to the people of the 
state of Wyoming he was well ac- 
quainted with the problems confronting 
the sheepmen of the West. He was 
actively engaged in fighting to help us 
solve our problems and was eagerly 
anticipating joining his colleagues in 
the United States Senate with the gen- 
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Welby Aagard 
Utah 


Chas. Schreiner, Ill 
Texas 


uine hope that he could further the 
cause of Wyoming and the West. 

Though I sincerely hope such is not 
the case, I can only feel that the tre- 
mendous campaign he carried on may, 
in some measure, have been responsible 
for his untimely death as we could all 
see that the campaign was exhaustively 
difficult, not only for Keith Thomson 
but for many other good men who 
sought high public office. 

I stand in amazement and ask what 
kind of a system is this that takes a man 
to the brink of the grave—or even be- 
yond—in order that he may serve his 
fellowmen? 

Wyoming and the West can ill afford 
to lose a man like Keith Thomson. He 
will not easily be replaced. 

The wool growers of Wyoming wish 
to extend to Mrs. Thomson and her fam- 
ily our sympathy in their hour of 
sorrow. 

—Joe M. Donlin, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


Problems Can Be Solved 
With Strong, United Effort 


wish to urge all wool growers to 

attend the National Wool Growers 
Association’s annual convention which 
will be held in Denver this month. 
Problems of our industry at this time 
seem very large and complex and, in 
fact, I am sure they seem insurmount- 
able to many. I feel they can be solved 
if met with strong united effort by our 
whole industry. 

I particularly hope that as many of 
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Parm Dickson 
Washington 


our Colorado growers as can possibly 
get away will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to take in our national con- 
vention while it is so close. It will be 
well worth your while both from the 
standpoint of information you can use 
in your business and from helping the 
leaders of your industry to know where 
you want them to go from here. 
—Marshall Hughes, President 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 


“Let George Do It”— 
Not Proper Attitude 


REGON wool growers have had their 

annual meeting, approved some res- 
olutions and paid part of their quota 
to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. All is well; wool growers have 
returned home with the feeling that 
they will be looked after—‘“let George 
do it.”” A good many of our producers 
do not realize the work to be done after 
a convention is over. 

We wish it were possible to call on 
more members to put in their time and 
money so that they would realize how 
much work is put in to get the few 
things the wool growers do get done. 

We do not know what attitude the 
new administration is going to take in 
regard to our problems. I am quite sure 
a new cabinet post, such as “Secretary 
for Urbanites,” isn’t going to help the 
farmer or stockman. Furthermore, the 
sportsmen and conservationists are 
not interested in the problems of the 
wool growers or cattlemen. 

In order to have a favorable balance 
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of trade, and keep up our gold reserve, 
we are not supposed to have any import 
duties. Does this mean that we will 
have still more unemployment because 
we cannot compete with foreign coun- 
tries with our higher production costs? 
We should be able to use our renewable 
resources instead of turning them back 
into wilderness areas. 

I’m sure that, as an industry, we are 
willing to use our renewable resources, 
in any way possible, in order to survive. 
Quitting and trying to do something 
else will only lead to more unemploy- 
ment. 

We all should work toward a renewal 
of the National Wool Act, if for no 
other reason than to postpone the time 
of liquidation, in hopes that an answer 
to our problems will be found. 

—Ken Johnson, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


Much Work To Be 
Done During 1961 


HE 45th annual convention of our 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association has just concluded. Matters 
of a national nature which will receive 
the most attention of Texas growers 
during the coming months will be the 
extension of the National Wool Act of 
1954 and the problem of increasing 
lamb and mutton imports. Resolutions 
along these lines adopted by the con- 
vention may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Work within the state will include 
wool and mohair promotion, animal 
health, predatory animal control and 
range and pasture improvement. The 
association will continue its work on 
water matters with pollution problems, 
with the area of oilfield salt water 
pollution heading the list. The TS&GRA 
is represented on two important state- 
wide water groups—the Texas Agri- 
cultural Water Committee and _ the 
Texas Coordinating Water Committee. 

As of this writing, pasture and range 
conditions are generally good following 
recent rains over a good part of our 
sheep and goat area. 

Plans are being made to have a large 
delegation from Texas present for the 
NWGA convention in Denver. We are 
hopeful that a chartered plane can be 
arranged. 

—Charles Schreiner III, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association 
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Idaho President Urges 
Participation in Convention 


UR national convention will be 

meeting in Denver shortly after you 
receive this issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

The past year has been one of very 
trying times for most operators. This 
meeting will give all of us a chance 
to exchange views and discuss our 
mutual problems with growers from our 
neighboring states. 

We cannot discount the effect that 
imports of lamb and mutton and wool 
and woolen textiles have had on our 
domestic market. Neither can we by- 
pass the proposed results of future and 
present range analysis studies on our 
ranges. Unless more realistic goals are 
set, it is likely many range livestock 
will be forced off of the federal lands. 

The united thinking and conclusions 
of our industry can best be determined 
and will carry more prestige from the 
sound policies and actions adopted by 
this convention. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


1961 Will Be As Good 
As We Make It 


HE quarterly meeting of the New 

Mexico Wool Growers, Inc., enjoyed 
the best turn-out for any quarterly 
meeting to date this year. Highlands 
University at Las Vegas was host to 
the sheepmen, and I would say that 
every one I talked to was of the opinion 
that the meeting was very enjoyable. 
The New Mexico finals of the Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest were held 
during the meeting and the judging of 
the dresses was the climax of the meet- 
ing. I have never seen so many beauti- 
ful clothes. There must have been at 
least 75 contestants in the finals, and 
it surely made me proud that I was a 
wool grower when I saw what those 
kids made out of it. 

Looks like 1960 is going to wind up 
here in New Mexico with a real good 
snow storm. We have been snowed in 
here at the ranch for three days now. 
About 12 to 14 inches of snow are on 
the ground. Seems to be very wet, too. 
So far, we haven’t had any wind. If 
the snow will melt in the next few days 
it surely will be wonderful for the 


grass. 





Denver is killing in excess of 10 
per cent of Federally Inspected 
Slaughter. Keep your market 
strong 


and 


Bill ‘Em To 


MIKE HAYES 


Denver, Colorado 


Bonded Member, 
Denver Livestock Exchange 


Phone Nite or Day 
AComa 2-1705 











We want to urge everyone who pos- 
sibly can to make plans to attend the 
National Wool Growers convention in 
Denver. There are many serious prob- 
lems facing the domestic sheep industry 
and it is going to take the united effort 
of every sheepman in these United 
States to pull ourselves out of this 
slump that the sheep business is in 
now. 

I am very hopeful that 1961 wool and 
lamb prices will be higher than 1960. 
Most of New Mexico was blessed with 
an average amount of rain in 1960, but 
there were a few dry spots. Down in the 
southern part, it was very dry all sum- 
mer and still is. All in all, though, 1960 
has been a pretty good year. 

We sheepmen have a job to do if we 
are to save our industry. Everyone must 
take an active interest in his associa- 
tion, and make it work for him. The 
officers of your associations are doing 
their best. I am reminded of the sign 
that used to hang in the old western 
saloons, “Don’t shoot the piano player, 
he’s doing the best he can.” 1961 will 
be as good as we make it! 

Adios ...and a happy new year to 
all. ; 

—W. E. Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers Assn. 
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“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


OREGON ... 


N Oregon the amour for lamb is in 

full bloom as gourmet and stylist 
alike claim this dual-purpose animal 
as “their very own.” 

“Our Auxiliary members aren’t miss- 
ing one wooly opportunity to promote 
their favorite form of livestock,” re- 
ports Mrs. George Woodworth of 
Eugene, president of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Auxiliary. “And throughout 
Oregon this spring our members are 
helping to stage informal style shows 
with local Make It Yourself With Wool 
winners as the models or are assisting 
with lamb barbecues at lamb shows and 
fairs. This all-out enthusiasm is rub- 
bing off on the Oregon public.” 

Oregon’s Miss Wool—the personable 
Miss Joan Burgoyne of Eugene—has 
also charmed new devotees to sheep. 
She was presented with pomp at a joint 
luncheon of the Oregon Wool Growers 
Auxiliary and the agricultural commit- 
tee of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

At the Lane County Spring Lamb and 
Wool Show in Eugene, Miss Burgoyne 
was judge of the “Miss Lamb Chop” 
contest—-a gay, non-sensical contest 


—Richard Baxter 


Portland 


Oregon 





for youngsters 12 and under with pet 
lambs decked out in fetching headgear. 
The “Miss Lamb Chop” title went, of 
course, to the “happiest lamb with the 
prettiest spring bonnet.” 

Miss Burgoyne also added to the ex- 
citement of sheep judging by presenting 
five handsome trophies to winning 
sheepmen. Some 700 persons—many 
making their first nodding acquaintance 
with sheep—turned out for the festive 
day of sheep judging, dog trials, ““Make 
It Yourself With Wool” modeling, lamb 
luncheon and the “Miss Lamb Chop” 
parade. 

“Our emphasis again this year will 
turn on lamb and wool promotion,” Mrs. 
Woodworth said. Last year the Auxil- 
iary presented checks or otherwise rec- 
ognized 4-H youths who featured lamb 
in their “dollar dinner” contest at the 
Oregon State Fair, or who selected wool 
in their sewing and knitting entries. 

Thirty-four regional winners mod- 


The threesome which heads up Oregon 
auxiliary activities is from l.-r., Mrs. George 
Woodworth, Eugene, president; Mrs. Averill 
Hansen, Cottage Grove, vice president and 
Mrs. Ted Allison, Noti, secretary-treasurer. 


eled their top-flight, all wool creations 
in the state finals of the Make It Your- 
self With Wool finale. The gala show 
was featured in the Meier-Frrank Com- 
pany tearoom and the custom-made 
fashions were convincing proof of 
wool’s beautiful potentials. 

Officers of the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary this year are Mrs. Wood- 
worth, president; Mrs. Averill Hansen, 
Cottage Grove, first vice president; 
Mrs. George Ward, Shaniko, second vice 
president and lamb promotion chair- 
man; Mrs. Ted Allison, Noti, secretary 
and treasurer; and Mrs. Clint Lewis, 
Pendleton, state director of the Make 
It Yourself With Wool contest. Mrs. 
Marion Krebs, Portland will be Miss 
Wool chairman. 





WASHINGTON .. 


HE Women’s Auxiliary to the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers is the oldest 
wool growers auxiliary in the nation. 
It was organized in the winter of 1924. 
Mrs. Reta Roberts, who was _ instru- 
mental in the formation of the 
organization, is still an active member. 
Washington state has five active 
auxiliaries that participate in the state 
affairs. In September of each year at 
the Central Washington Fair, the auxil- 
iary has a lamburger booth. The mem- 
bers do all the work for five days; 17 
hours a day are spent in the booth. The 
auxiliary has had this lamburger booth 
at the fair for 30 years. Also, at the 
fair each year an attractive wool booth 
is arranged. 


Yakima celebrated its 75th anniver- 
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sary in June and the auxiliary won first 
place in the parade for the most origi- 
nal float. In August of each year the 
ladies serve the lunch for the Washing- 
ton Ram Sale. 


The Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest has been conducted for the last 
14 years. Mrs. James Fletcher is the 
present director. The sewing contest 
has come a long way in Washington, 
and there are now 14 districts. These 
districts and their directors are: Bel- 
lingham, Mrs. P. C. Conlon; Seattle, 
Mrs. Pat Briggs; Gig Harbor, Mrs. O. 
W. Hamma; Sunnyside, Mrs. Simon 
Martinez; Centralia, Mrs. V. A. For- 
strom; Vancouver, Mrs. J. W. Harris; 
Goldendale, Mrs. Ed Suksdorf; Walla 
Walla, Mrs. Lewis Jaussaud; Pullman, 
Mrs. Bill Elkins; Spokane, Mrs. H. A. 
Boise; Okanogan, Mrs. Parm Dickson; 
Moses Lake, Mrs. DeForest Fuller; 
Ellensburg, Mrs. Melvin Wippel; and 
Yakima, Mrs. K. Johnson. 


The local contests are held the last 
of October and first week in November. 
The year of 1959 was the first year in 
the adult class. There were 30 entries 
with eight mother-and-daughter outfits. 


Auxiliary President 


NARS. Al Egley, president of the Wash- 
A ington Wool Growers Auxiliary, is a 
veteran in auxiliary work. She has served 
six years as treasurer, 
two years as_ second 
vice president, and two 
years as_ first vice 
president. She taught 
school for eight years 
in the state of Wash- 
ington. In 1926 she 
married Al Egley and 
moved to Yakima. They 
have one daughter, 28, and triplet sons, 21 
years old. 


State Contest Director 


M RS. James R. Fletcher (Ramona), has 
4 been married to a sheepman for 23 
years. Mr. Fletcher has been in the sheep 
business for 30 years. 
They are the parents 
of three boys and a 
girl. One son, Jim Jr., 
age 21 is married and 
is a senior at Washing- 
ton State University, 
majoring in animal 
science. Another son, 
Forrest, 19 years old, 
is a private first class in the Marines sta- 
tioned at Okinawa. Another son, Gary, 16 
years, is a junior in Selah High School. He 
raises purebred Suffolks in FFA and horses 
and swine in 4-H. 
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AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC. 








Spars will be in the spotlight for a 
full-month promotion in January 
using the theme “Cook Up 
Feast.” 

The American Lamb Council is 
launching this promotion on a store- 
wide scale using in-store, over-the-wire 
banners, pennants and shelf talkers. 
A special recipe folder has been de- 
veloped for this promotion featuring 
broiled sirloin steaks, stroganoff from 
leftover lamb roast and lamb chops 
oriental. 

Shelf talkers include ten different re- 
lated items such as pears, lima beans, 
mint jelly, peas, pineapple and rice. The 
over-the-wire banner features three 
lamb dishes in a table setting in full 
color. The banner measures 18 x 54 
inches. 

Backing up this store-wide promotion 
for lamb will be an intensive advertis- 
ing program in most of the major mar- 
kets, highlighted by a full-page, full- 
color ad and a variety of two-color and 
black and white ads, all carrying the 
theme “Cook Up a Lamb Feast!” The 
full-color ad features leg of lamb and 
sub-features the shoulder, the rack, 
lamb stew, shoulder chops and lamb 
riblets. 


a Lamb 


Eppa will have a new booster with 
famed Don MeNeill, who will pro- 
mote lamb on his Breakfast Club pro- 
gram over 271 American Broadcasting 
Company stations across the country 
for the American Lamb Council. 

The “King of Corn,” who shares 
breakfast five mornings a week with 
two million American housewives, will 
plug lamb every Thursday on his Break- 
fast Club program as well as on every 
other Friday. 

One of the largest radio network 
shows, McNeill’s Breakfast Club 
reaches stations from coast to coast. 
The Breakfast Club was started in 1933 
and after six sponsorless years, the 
program caught on and is one of the 
most highly rated in the country for 
listener appeal. 

McNeill will tell American house- 
wives—the number one target for lamb 
sales—of the taste tempting variety 
offered by lamb and how it fits into 
the regular meal planning schedule. 
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MeNeill and his family have always 
been regular users of lamb, so his com- 
mercials on lamb will be straight from 
his personal experiences as a steady 
lamb eater and will be woven into the 
Breakfast Club program. 

The program is heard over most 
American Broadcasting Company sta- 
tions from 9 to 10 a.m., with some 
stations on the network carrying a 
delayed broadcast of the Breakfast 
Club. 


7. available through the ASPC is 
a simple booklet showing how lamb 
and wool reach the eventual consumer. 
Titled “Sheep In America” this booklet 
is particularly suitable for school chil- 
dren, since it describes in pictures and 
words the history of the sheep industry 
and how lamb and wool are raised and 
processed. 

The 16-page booklet tells the impor- 
tance of lamb and wool in this country 
and how the sheep producer contributes 
to the economy of his community and 
the country. 

Using cartoons and brief descriptions 
the booklet also relates how wool is 
processed and the fine qualities of 
America’s premier fiber. 

The booklet will be distributed, upon 
request, to schools and organizations 
who want to know about wool and lamb. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to 
the council. 

One of the primary goals of the book- 
let is to again make the younger gen- 
eration wool and lamb conscious and to 
relate these products back to sheep and 
the man who raises them. 


ITH a double-page four-color ad in 
November Holiday magazine on 
men’s wear, the council launched an- 
other phase of its wool advertising 
program for fall. 


Backing up the council’s ads are 10 
joint ads on wool, with heavy emphasis 
on men’s wear in the National Sil- 
houette with “Natural Wool Loomed in 
America.” 


The ads will be actively merchandised 
by the ecouncil’s 33 fashion specialists. 


\ 
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BAY LAMBING instrument 


EASY - QUICK - SAFE 


Save both ewe and lamb 
. even in most difficult cases, 
without damage to either. Made 
from specially prepared synthetic. 
Easy to sterilize; handy to carry. Ask 
your DEALER or $4.95 postpaid. 
> .| CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
——j P.O. Box 3103, San Francisco 19, Calif. 
=@ Complete 3¢60 catalog on request. 


Hampshire Breeders 


Emphasize 
Production Testing 


IRMLY convinced that if lamb and 

wool are to compete with other meat 
and fiber products, both domestic and 
imported, the industry must move 
toward efficiency in production and 
improved quality, members of the 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 
in Chicago, December 1, directed a 
majority of their attention to a produc- 
tion testing plan. 

The association has developed a scor- 
ing plan for lambs known as the “P-T-F 
Plan.” The “P” represents a production 
score after corrections are accounted 
for; “T” for type and “F” for face cov- 
ering. Any score in the area of 100- 
24-18 is considered very good. A Ram 
Certification Plan is also being devel- 
oped and some breeders are trying it. 

The Hampshire association is in 
hopes that this development in sheep 
improvement may lead to universal use. 
A calculator was also developed and 
released at the meeting. 

Mr. S. F. McClure, Jr. of Spottswood, 
Virginia, was reelected president for 
1961. Rogers G. Davis of Natchez, 
Mississippi, was reelected vice presi- 
dent. Roy A. Gilman of Stuart, Iowa, 
serves as executive secretary-treasurer. 


Directors were elected as follows: 
Ward Smith, Fort Collins, Colorado; 
Tom Durham, Walnut, Illinois; and 
Glen Armentrout, Norborne, Missouri, 
were elected for three-year terms. To 
fill one-year terms, Dr. H. E. Furgeson, 
Anaconda, Montana, and Rogers G. 
Davis, Natchez, Mississippi, were 
elected. Other directors serving on the 
board are: Godfrey S. Beresford, New 
Vernon, New Jersey; Harrison Davis, 
Dorchester, Texas; Ronald Hogg, Sa- 
lem, Oregon; S. F. McClure, Jr., Spotts- 
wood, Virginia; Howard Vernon, 
Admire, Kansas; and Don Pullin, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Slaughter Lamb Prices Turn 
Upwards Slightly 


December 24, 1960 


a lamb prices during the 
latter part of November and up 
through December experienced several 
price fluctuations. Prices on December 
20 were about the same as November 
20; however, above mid December but 
below late November. 

The upturn in live lamb prices came 
about largely because of a slight re- 
duction in total slaughter numbers 
compared to a year earlier. Slaughter 
ewe prices remained surprisingly strong 
with the December closing price up to 
$1 higher on most terminal markets. 

In remaining strong, live slaughter 
lamb prices continue to fight an uphill 
battle because of a continually lowering 
New York wholesale carcass price. In 
spite of a tapering off in kill numbers, 
wholesale prices continued to dip 
through December. At the close of the 
year prices were generally $1 to $2 
lower than a month earlier with the 
sharpest drop coming on 55- to 65- 
pound carcass weights. 

Lamb and mutton consumption was 
7.3 pounds per person in 1945 and had 
ranged from 6 to 7.3 pounds per person 
in the 1930’s and early 1940’s. After 
1945, consumption dropped steadily to 
3.4 pounds in 1951. Since then it has 
come back up to about 4.7 pounds per 
person. 


Since 1951 sheep and lamb slaughter 
has adjusted to a relatively stable 
plateau. However, the ratio between 
the average annual price of slaughter 
lambs to the average annual price of 
choice steers has changed considerably. 
The annual prices of slaughter lambs 
at Chicago in 1959 was only 75 per cent 
of the average annual choice steer 
price. 

Lamb feeding in the Corn Belt—not 
included in the November report of 
lambs on feed—is likely to show an 
increase of about 10 per cent over last 
year. 

Generally assuming that lambs on 
full feed will gain about 13 pound per 
day, it is expected that many of the 
lambs reported to weigh between 80 and 
100 pounds on the November 14 report 
will be marketed in late December and 
early January. 

Lamb prices are expected to run 
about steady through January, after 
which some increases will be noted. 
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Based on federally inspected slaugh- 
ter and assuming that total aged sheep 
slaughter will be just over a million 
head, if the usual death loss is incurred 
in 1960, total stock sheep numbers are 
expected to run about 700,000 more than 
reported January 1, 1960. 

According to David Pettus, director 
of the livestock division, USDA, the 
change in federal grading standards 
may have had some bearing on lamb 
and yearling slaughter last summer. 
Pettus said by lowering the minimum 
standard on choice and prime grades, 
more lambs became eligible for these 
grades. There are probably some lambs 
going to slaughter which would have 
gone on feed under the previous grad- 
ing system. 

Widespread moisture improved graz- 
ing on much of the winter sheep range. 
In addition, new growth in the south 
and movement of early-lambing ewe 
bands to irrigated pastures have also 
contributed to a gain in sheep condi- 
tions. The condition of sheep and lambs 
on December 1 was 83 per cent com- 
pared with 82 per cent last month and 
84 per cent last year. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early December: Around four loads 
of mostly choice 95- to 105-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs with fall shorn pelts 
moved at $17.25 to $17.50 while 110 
head of good and choice 80-pound feed- 
er lambs sold at $15.50. 

Mid December: At least five or six 
loads of mostly choice number one and 
fall shorn slauhgter lambs weighing 
near 100 to 105 pounds sold at $17 to 
$17.50 while three loads of good and 
choice 90- to 107-pounders sold at 
$16.50 to $17. 

Ewes: In northern California 1,000 
good yearling breeding ewes sold at $24 
per head. 


COLORADO 


Early December: Sales were con- 
firmed on around 13,000 lambs. Choice 
and prime 95- to 108-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.75 to $18.25. 
Some choice lambs weighing 82 to 105 
pounds sold at $17 to $17.75 while 
choice and prime 100- to 110-pounders 
shorn with number one and number two 
pelts sold at $17. Several loads of 
choice and prime 97- to 110-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $17.75 
to $18, while around 300 mostly prime 
100-pound lambs moved at $18.50. Two 
loads of 121-pound slaughter lambs 
sold at $17.50. 

Mid December: Several loads of 
mixed choice and prime 95- to 105- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$17.25 to $17.75. Few choice sold at 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices 


1960 
Dec. 17 
12,315,131 


1959 
Dec. 19 
11,607,521 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 


Nov. 26 
250,000 
232,000 


(No. Head) 
Dec. 
295,000 
304,000 


3 Dec. 10 


285,000 
309,000 


240,000 
225,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,625,000 
1,462,000 


Calves 
502,000 
438,000 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,192,000 
1,070,000 


Hogs 
5,707,000 
6,337,000 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


July 
4,227,704 
4,660,556 


August 
2,597,967 
2,646,685 


October 
1,469,362 
3,239,090 


September 
5,323,304 
3,262,824 
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$16.50 to $17. Several loads of choice 
and prime 98- to 110-pound shorn lambs 
with number one and number two pelts 
moved at $16.50 to $17. One load of 
good and choice 80-pound feeder lambs 
moved at $15.65. 

Ewes: In early December two loads 
of utility to mostly good 118- to 125- 
pound slaughter ewes sold at $6 while 
in mid December another load of util- 
ity and good 110- to 125-pound slaugh- 
ter ewes sold at $4.75 to $6.50. 


IDAHO 


Early December: A string of 13,300 
head choice and prime 100- to 114- 
pound wooled lambs sold at $16.50 to 
$17. 

Mid-December: Around 4,150 choice 
and prime 100- to 115-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 to $17.25 
mainly $16.75 and up. Two loads of 
mostly choice with a few prime 102- 
pound slaughter lambs with number one 
and number two pelts sold at $18.50 
delivered to California with guaranteed 
yield of 51 per cent. Around 35 loads of 
choice and prime 100- to 111-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs moved at $17.25 
to $18. 

Ewes: In early December around 
2,300 head whitefaced ewe lambs weigh- 
ing 78 pounds sold at $13 per head while 
1,500 head of choice 82-pounders sold 
at $18 per hundredweight. Five hun- 
dred head of choice 92-pounders sold at 
$17 while 950 head of choice two- to 
five-year-old bred ewes due to lamb 
December and January moved at $23 
per head. A string of 200 utility and 
good 135-pound slaughter ewes sold at 
$5.75. In mid December a band of 400 
head good 145-pound slaughter ewes 
moved at $6. 


MONTANA 


Early December: A band of 1,100 
good and choice 96-pound feeder lambs 
sold at $15. 

Mid December: A string of 1,610 good 
and choice 80- to 96-pound Montana 
feeder lambs sold at $15.25 to $16. 

Ewes: A band of 250 good and choice 
solid-mouth breeding ewes sold at $12 
per head. 


NEVADA 


Ewes: In mid December some 5,000 
good and choice yearling breeding ewes 
from two- to three-year-olds sold at $17 
per head delivered around April 1. 


OREGON 


Early December: A load of choice and 
prime 105-pound slaughter lambs with 
number one pelts sold at $17.50 deliv- 
ered to California. A band of around 
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2,600 head mostly choice 108- to 110- 
pound shearing lambs sold at $16 de- 
livered local feedlots, many in slaughter 
flesh. 

Mid December: Around 12 loads of 
choice and prime 100- to 108-pound 
slaughter lambs with number one, num- 
ber two, and number three pelts sold at 
$17 to $18.25 delivered Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California. 


TEXAS 


In the Junction area several bands 
of breeding ewes have been sold. Year- 
ling ewes are running from $12 to $13 
per head with a few up to $14, and solid 
mouth ewes selling at $7.50 to $9. In 
mid December several loads of light- 
weight spring feeder lambs sold at $14 
to $16 while heavy spring feeder lambs 
sold at $14.50 to $15.50. Fat yearling 
muttons were bringing $12 to $13 with 
yearling feeder muttons selling at 
$10.50 to $11.50. Aged mutton ewes 
were selling at $7 to $9. 


UTAH 


Early December: A total of at least 
52 loads of choice with prime end 100- 
to 110-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $16 to $16.75 with a load or so 
going up to $17. 


Mid December: At least 39 loads of 
choice with some prime 100- to 110- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs sold at 
$16.50 to $17 while loads of choice 71- 
to 90-pound feeder lambs moved at 
$15.50 to $16. At least 35 loads of 
choice and prime 100- to 110-pound 
wooled slaughter offerings moved at 
$16.50 to $17.50, mostly $17, while six 
loads sold at $17.75. A string of 1,500 
head mixed slaughter and feeder lambs 
sold at $17.15 straight, expected around 
55 per cent choice and prime. 


WASHINGTON 


Early December: Around 1,013 head 
of good and choice 86-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $14. Six loads of choice 
and prime 100- to 117-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $16 to $17 de- 
livered Oregon. Two loads of mostly 
choice, few prime, 105-pound slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts sold at 
$18.50 delivered to California. A load 
of choice and prime wooled slaughter 
lambs sold at $34 for choice and $32 
for good on a carcass grade basis. 


Mid December: Around seven loads 
of choice and prime 100- to 108-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs number one, 
number two, and number three pelts sold 
at $17.50 to $18 delivered Washington 
and Oregon. A total of 695 head of choice 
100- to 110-pound mixed wooled and 
shorn slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 





SUFFOLK SHEEP 


EXCELLENT FOR CROSS BREEDING 
Suffolks are a hardy, black-faced meat type 
sheep. With a high frequency of multiple births, 
easy lambing Suffolks are excellent for cross 
breeding. Start your Suffolk flock now with 
registered approved source stock. 

For free information and breeder's list write 


National Suffolk Sheep Association 
P. O. Box 342 N.W. Columbia, Mo. 











LAMBS GROW FA L 

Price: Less than 25: each 50c; 25 or more 
and under 100, each 36c; 100 or more, 
each 33c. Plus postage. (We will refund 
unused amount.) At DEALERS, or 


California 


Dept. X7 151 Mission St. San Francisco 5, Calif 
Compiije Catalog on Request 





GET COYOTES WITH 
Coyote Getters 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Discounts 
on large quantities. Chemical shells, 7¢ each. 
Free Literature. 

Humane Coyote Getter, Inc. 
Box 2172, Sta. A Pueblo, Colorado 











to $17 wooled and $16 to $16.25 on shorn 
basis. 


WYOMING 


Early December: A carload of mostly 
choice 107-pound slaughter lambs sold 
at $17.75 delivered. In northern Wyo- 
ming a string of 3,300 good to mostly 
choice 91- to 103-pound feeder lambs 
sold at $15.50 to $16. 

Mid December: Around 750 good and 
choice 100- to 110-pound slaughter 
lambs sold out of northern Wyoming 
for $16.75 to $17.25; those at $17 to 
$17.25 carrying prime end. A band of 
1,000 good and choice 91-pound feeder 
lambs sold at $16. 

Ewes: In early December 100 good 
and choice 85- to 90-pound ewes sold 
at $15.80. A load of mostly good 125- 
pound slaughter ewes sold at $5.75. A 
few good and choice young breeding 
ewes moved at $18 per head. 


WESTERN KANSAS 


Early December: Two loads of choice 
wooled 100-pound slaughter lambs sold 
at $18.25. A load of choice 98-pound 
shorn lambs sold at $17.25 off wheat 
fields. 

Mid December: Several loads of 
choice and prime 97- to 106-pound 
wooled lambs sold off wheat at $17.25 
to $17.50. 
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Wyoming Fair-Goers 
Eat Lamb 


BOUT 800 people attended the noon 

dinner early in September at the 
Wyoming State Fair in Douglas. Most 
of the people in attendance were teen- 
agers participating in 4-H activities at 
the state fair. This was the second time 
that lamb had ever been served at the 
fair. Lamb placemats were donated by 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
and favors were “Cook ’N Carve” meat 
booklets donated by Swift and Company. 
Menu was rolled lamb roast, mashed po- 
tatoes and gravy, cole slaw, milk and 
cookies. 


A feature of the “Lamb for Youth” 
promotion was a lamb cooking demon- 
stration by 4-H girls in conjunction with 
the state fair. Demonstrations had 
been held county-wide with a $5 prize 
awarded at each. Winners of each 
county participated in the state 4-H 
demonstration and a $25 award was 
given to the best demonstration. The 


winners of the award at the state level 
were Linda Pendley and Jackie Christ- 
man of Park County. 


Their demonstration was titled “Lus- 
cious Lamb.” Karyl Kohrs, Converse 
County, received a red ribbon for her 
demonstration of “Lamb on a Stick.” 


Awards were presented by Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Smith, Wyoming lamb promotion 
chairman, Thermopolis. Credit for the 
idea of working with lamb through 4-H 
clubs goes to Betty Tillard of Douglas. 


Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary -° 
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Shown above is a portion of the 
800 Wyoming fair-goers enjoying 
a sumptuous lamb luncheon early 
in September in Douglas. This was 
the second time lamb had ever been 
served at the fair. 


Mrs. Jay Thorley, Mrs. McRae 


Bullock, Mrs. Ada Carpenter, and Professor D. C. Schmutz, serving College of 
Southern Utah students at annual Wool Growers Auxiliary lamb dinner. 


Lamb Dinner Served 
to Utah Students 


EARLY 70 students at the College of 

Southern Utah were dinner guests of 
the Cedar City Wool Growers Auxiliary 
early in November. Auxiliary President, 
Mrs. Jay Thorley, and her officers pre- 
pared a lamb dinner menu for the group. 
The students were members of the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club, agriculture 
majors, and Home Economics Club. 
Faculty advisors at the dinner were 
Mrs. Ada Carpenter and Professor D. C. 
Schmutz. 


The event, which has become almost 
an annual affair, “is very much antici- 
pated and enjoyed by the clubs,” 
according to Professor Schmutz, “and 
draws about the only 100 per cent at- 
tendance of club membership during 
the entire year.” 


Auxiliary officers assisting Mrs. 
Thorley included First Vice President 
Mrs. Wendell Jones, Second Vice Presi- 
dent Mrs. Douglas Corry, Secretary Mrs. 
Alex Williams, and Treasurer Mrs. Mc- 
Rae Builock. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending December 19, 1960. 


PASTURES 


Grazing on northern winter ranges 
was lightly restricted by snow cover. 
Dry feed from these ranges is only of 
fair quality and quantities are general- 
ly less than normal. Snow cover in the 
Great Lakes region placed some limita- 
tion on foraging by livestock, and in the 
Northeast snow depths were great 
enough to confine livestock to barns and 
yards. 

Pacific coastal pastures are supplying 
favorable amounts of grazing or are 
improving, but grazing in the Far 
Southwest is only fair to poor. Live- 
stock have been doing a good job of 
utilizing forage from harvested fields 
in the Corn Belt and southern Great 
Plains, but grazing of winter grains 
has been greatly restricted by soggy 
or snow-covered fields. Range grazing 
remains good in open areas in the 
southern Great Plains, and pastures in 
the Southeast are in fair condition and 
improving in the Far Southeast where 
moisture needs have been partially re- 
duced by recent rains. 

Supplemental feeding in some form 
or another is prevalent in practically 
all sections and increasing seasonally. 
No unusual losses of livestock have 
occurred, and most animals are in good 
shape. 


CALIFORNIA 


Lodi, San Joaquin County 
November 16, 1960 


The outlook in California for winter 
feed is the best we have had for the 
past two years; enough rain to start the 
feed and mild weather. 

The sheep business in the state is in 
the dumps on account of low wool and 
lamb prices. 

I believe less ewe lambs are being 
held this year but it is too early as yet 
to tell. I would think it would be a 
good year for replacements. 
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Coyotes are always with us; too many 
refuges for them and too many people 
who think that there is a balance of 
deer, coyotes, lions, etc. Personally, I 
think we sheepmen would be in better 
balance without the coyotes and lions. 

Hay prices are lower—$22 to $24 per 
ton. 

—E. C. Howard 
COLORADO 


LaGarita, Saguache County 
December 9, 1960 


The weather has been overcast and 
snowy which slows down our operation 
somewhat. The winter forage has been 
good for the most part and flocks 
around the area seem to be doing fairly 
well. 

We increased the number of ewe 
lambs carried over this fall by 20 and 
bred about 150 more ewes the last part 
of October. 

We began supplemental feeding re- 
cently. Alfalfa hay costs us $25 a ton 
baled and $20 loose. 

There are plenty of herders in this 
area during the winter months. 

Coyotes are kept very well under con- 
trol in this area. 

I do not approve of the forest situa- 
tion due to the fact that they have 
shortened the summer grazing season 
as well as the number allowable in the 
flocks. 

—A. R. Baca 


Texas Resolutions... . 
(Continued from page 18) 


bre Act to permit use of some ASPC funds 
for research projects. 

Expressed belief that present tariff on 
wool is inadequate and should be increased. 

Urged that escape clause legislation be 
amended to give Tariff Commission more 
latitude. 

Urged congress to extend National Wool 
Act without amendment. 

In order to simplify administration of 
Wool Act, recommended that payment on 
unshorn lambs be discontinued and an al- 
lowance made on shorn wool for unshorn 
lamb payment. 

Commended Texas Animal Health Com- 
mission for effective and efficient control 
program in face of fund shortage. 

Urged state legislature provide adequate 
funds to Animal Health Commission so that 
Texas can be moved from bottom of animal 
health list. 

Petitioned USDA to cease grading and 
stamping U.S. grades on foreign slaughtered 
lamb in any form whatsoever. 

Thanked all those who made convention a 
success; also expressed appreciation to con- 
vention speakers. 
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Wellington, Larimer County 
December 10, 1960 


We have a few mild days now and 
then but the weather for the most part 


SHEEPMEN SAY: 


| feed a 
complete protein 
supplement for 

less 
than 2¢a day! 


Just 1/6 pound of Albers Calf Manna 
provides Castalia Farms with a com- 
plete protein supplement for less 
than 2¢ per head per day. Calf 
Manna increases fertility in bucks, 
milk supply in ewes. Creep fed, Calf 
Manna gives you bigger, healthier 
lamb crops that sell for top prices. 


Marina 


WRITE FOR: 
“THE BUSINESS 

APPROACH 

TO RAISING 

SHEEP”’ 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. NW-11, 1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


has been snowy and cold, which means 
more supplemental feeding. The con- 
dition of forage on the winter range 
is poor due to a hot, dry summer. So 
far we are wintering pretty well, but 
I have been feeding hay since Septem- 
ber. 

Baled hay is selling for $24 to $30 
depending on the quality, and loose is 
going at $20 a ton. Our concentrated 
feed (LPC beet pulp pellets and corn) 
is costing us $34 a ton for the bulk 
pellets and $2.05 per hundredweight for 
the whole corn. 

We are carrying over fewer ewe 
lambs due to grass conditions and the 
uncertain wool and lamb markets. We 
will be breeding a few more ewes this 
vear. Our breeding season runs from 
November to January 1. 

We are feeding lambs this winter for 
fat lambs and to grow out ewe lamb re- 
placements. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
for $18 a head in this area and cross- 
bred yearling ewes for $18 to $20. 
There have been no wool transactions. 
Most wool is consigned to the wool 
marketing association in this area. 

The herder situation has been pretty 
rough and we are going to start fencing 
around here. 

Coyotes have been more numerous. 
It has been dry on the range lands and 
the rabbits are moving into the irri- 
gated valleys. The coyotes are follow- 
ing them, believe it or not. They have 
been attacking fiocks along the foot- 
hills and are even coming into the cor- 
rals in some places. 

I surely hope this Congress will wake 
up and do something about the live 
lamb imports and the frozen lamb and 
mutton coming in and getting a U. S. 
inspection stamp placed on them. Those 
Aussies are free-loading on our grower- 
supported programs to increase wool 
and lamb sales. 


—Charles E. Barrett 
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Steamboat Springs, Routt County 
December 9, 1960 


The sheep flocks in this area are in 
very good shape. We have no winter 
range here. The snow and cold has 
made it necessary for us to use more 
supplemental feed. We have been using 
corn and it costs us $2.90 per hundred 
pounds. 

Baled alfalfa hay is selling for $30 
a ton; loose for $25. 

We have no carry-over lambs this 
year. Our breeding season begins De- 
cember 10. The number of ewes bred 
should be about the same as last year 
or a little better. 

We have no herder problem here as 
most of the small flocks are under fence. 

We have been having more trouble 
with foxes in this area than with 
coyotes. They are dangerous for the 
little lambs and have been attacking 
flocks in some areas. Dogs have been 
giving us trouble and they are a lot 
harder to do away with than foxes and 
coyotes. 


—Floyd Baalhorn 


Windsor, Weld County 
December 9, 1960 


The weather has been normal for this 
time of year. The winter range is in 
fair condition and the sheep flocks look 
pretty good. 

We have done a little supplemental 
feeding of alfalfa hay. We use no con- 
centrated winter feed. Baled hay is 
selling in this area for $30 and loose 
for $25. 

Our breeding season is the last week 
in October and we bred more ewes this 
season. However, we carried over 
fewer ewe lambs this fall than we did 
last year. 

Wool has sold for $1.10, clean basis, 
around here. We have had some sales 
of fine-wooled yearling ewes at $15 to 
$18 a head and whitefaces at $17. 

The herder situation is fair. Pred- 
ators have been less numerous than in 
the past. 

—Alex Brunner 


Grand Junction, Mesa County 
December 10, 1960 


The weather has been dry and cold. 
We have had to trail the sheep to water. 
The winter range is fair to good in 
spots and the sheep flocks are in good 
shape. 

We haven’t begun supplemental feed- 
ing yet, but will use corn at $2.63 a 
sack. Baled hay is going at $25 a ton 
and loose hay for $20 a ton. 
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Our breeding season began December 
5. We bred about the same number of 
ewes as last year. We carried over 
about the same number of ewe lambs 
this fall as we did a year ago. 

There have been no recent weol 
transactions in this area. It’s been 
pretty quiet. My wool is consigned to 
the National Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion and not sold yet. Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes have been selling for 
$22 a head and at about $21 to $22 a 
head for crossbred yearling ewes. 

Herders are fairly scarce in this area. 

We have had more coyotes recently. 
There are so many rabbits that they 
won’t take the poison. There have been 
some lambs attacked. 

We need higher prices for lambs and 
wool. 

Domingo Barainca 


Greeley, Weld County 
December 20, 1960 


We should have a more objective ap- 
proach in our wool legislation. It is 
not enough to guarantee the average 
wool grower a certain amount. We 
should gain this end as economically as 
possible. The plan should operate effec- 
tively increasing wool production as 
was the announced intent of Congress 

While we are in a position to maintain 
a stable domestic market for wool and 
woolen goods by import regulations, 
this country has failed to take any 
effective action to accomplish this. 
Without doubt wide ‘luctuations have 
been a cause of unnecessary losses. 
Woolen mills can operate on a smaller 
margin if prices of wool and woolen 
goods are stabilized. 

We seem to have overlooked the fact 
that wool can not be produced except 
as a by-product of lamb and mutton 
production. Our Congress has an ob- 
jective in the matter of domestic wool 
expansion but no coordinated reasoning 
determining the amount of lamb and 
mutton that can be imported. The re- 
sult has been a disappointing increase 
in both lamb and wool when compared 
with the amount of the subsidy to the 
sheepman. 

We growers have been proud that we 
were using one cent per pound of our 
wool income to promote the consump- 
tion of wool and lamb and lessen our 
dependence on a subsidy. Imports of 
lamb and woolen goods are absorbing 
the benefits of our efforts. Our efforts 
have meant more money in the hands 
of importers rather than smaller sub- 
sidies. 

I am not going to admit that the rea- 
son our wool growers can not meet 
foreign competition is because we are 
lazy and unprogressive. Our govern- 
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ment fixed the price of gold at $35 per 
ounce when our domestic dollar was 
worth over twice its present value. 
Gold is still $35 to the ounce. 

When we make settlement on a 
foreign account we do it with gold value 
dollars. These dollars will buy very 
much more goods and_ services of 
foreign lands than our domestic dollars 
will pay for in the way of supplies and 
labor. Surely as long as this condition 
prevails we should not be ashamed of 
the necessity of such things as import 
quotas, subsidies and tariffs. 

We can certainly afford to be sensible 
and objective in our approach to any 
problem. The consumer need not be 
abused. Quotas have for many years 
determined the price of sugar and 
there is no cheaper food and none more 
stable in price. The wool grower would 
prefer a market price for wool and 
woolen goods low enough to meet com- 
petition with other fabrics which are 
competitive. 

—C. O. Plumb 
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MACHINES 
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drought aid. It costs $4.40 a ton. 

Our breeding season begins around 
November 25th and runs for 40 days. 
We bred about the same number of ewes 
and carried over the same number of 
ewe lambs this fall as we did last. 

Wool transactions in this area have 
been very slow. My own clip sold for 
a net of 36.60 cents. 

The herder situation isn’t bad at 
present but during lambing time it be- 
comes quite difficult as California 
doesn’t release the labor early enough. 

Coyotes are more numerous in spite 
of an increase in government trappers. 
We also have more mountain lions each 
year. Both have caused big losses. 

In this area we feel that with heavier 
tariffs on imported wool and meats our 
own prices would benefit. 

—Pete Etchverry 


NEW MEXICO 


Roswell, Chaves County 
December 12, 1960 


There are no wool sales here with 
the exception of 4,000 fleeces for which 
an offer of 42.5 cents was given. How- 
ever, I do not believe the sale was made. 

All lambs have been sold or moved 
in this area at prices averaging 14 to 
17 cents. 

The weather has been cold with 12 
inches of snow at Roswell, six inches 
at Carlsbad, five inches in El Paso, 
Texas, and 18 inches in the northern 
section of New Mexico. 

—wW. C. Treat 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Newell, Butte County 
December 9, 1960 


The weather has been fair and dry. 
Sheep flocks appear to be in fair con- 
dition. The forage on the winter range, 
however, is very poor. Precipitation of 
.07 inches was recorded at the Newell 
Experiment Station in November, total- 
ing 7.72 inches for the first 11 months. 

We have started supplemental feed- 
ing of corn and will use range pellets 
which cost $62 a ton as concentrated 
winter feed. Baled hay has been selling 
for $27 to $30 a ton and loose for $25. 

Wool transactions are just starting 
again in this area and the price is not 
yet established. Fine wooled yearling 
ewes have sold for $16 to $17 with the 
same price running on  whitefaced 
crossbred yearlings. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall is somewhat smaller than 
last year. We have been feeding out 
ewe lambs and are switching to breed- 
ing ewes this year. Our breeding sea- 
son started December 1. 

Most of the range in this area is 
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fenced so we have little problem with 
herders. 

The number of predators is about the 
same. Hunting with planes has taken 
care of the coyotes. However, we feel 
the bounty program to be a more eco- 
nomical method of handling the coyote 
problem than government trappers. We 
have also had some trouble with dogs. 

—Breidenbach and Sons 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
December 10, 1960 


Our weather has been windy and cold 
with some snow. We’ve been doing sup- 
plemental feeding (ear corn at $32 per 
ton) for over 30 days. Most of the 
livestock is in good condition as hay 
and concentrates are fed. The forage 
on the winter range, however, looks 
very poor. We’ve had drought for two 
years. 

__Hay is selling in this territory for 

25 a ton baled and $20 loose. Most of 
the wool has already been sold. Around 
600 head of whitefaced yearling ewes 
went at $18.50 a head recently. 

I am carrying over the same number 
of ewe lambs this fall. I run ewe lambs 
to yearlings, shearing in March, as they 
are more desirable for the trade. Our 
breeding season runs from March to 
May. We kept very few ewe lambs this 
fall and most growers culled down to 
good ewes. 

I am feeding a thousand wether lambs 
this winter. 

The herders in this area are adequate 
and predators are kept under good 
control. 

We are under complete quarantine. I 
can not understand after inspection 
why rules and regulations completely 
stop any feeder shipment, when feeder 
permits are issued to recipient feeders. 

—T. J. Broadhurst 


Nisland, Butte County 
December 9, 1960 


We’ve had dry weather and the win- 
ter range is in poor condition. How- 
ever the flocks in this area seem to be in 
fair to good condition. 

Baled alfalfa is selling from $25 to 
$30 a ton and loose from $20 to $25. 

Our breeding season is from Septem- 
ber 15 to October 20. We bred fewer 
ewes this year than last. 

—Leo Brunner 


TEXAS 


Junction, Kimble County 
December 11, 1960 


This country is in the best shape it’s 
been in for 25 years. We’ve had a lot of 
rain recently and the sheep flocks are 
in very good condition. We run our 
sheep on pastures. 

We haven’t had to do any supple- 
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mental feeding yet. Plan to use 20 per 
cent cottonseed meal at $63 a ton as 
winter concentrate. Baled hay is selling 
at $1.25 for an 80-pound bale. 

Nearly all the wool in this area is 
sold. It went at 38 to 43 cents for short 
wool. Fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
sold for around $14 to $16 a head and 
whitefaces from $16 to $18. 

—Pierce Hoggett 


UTAH 


Cedar City, Iron County 
December 14, 1960 


We have had a considerable amount 
of storms; however, I have experienced 
no difficulties. My sheep are at the 
ranch in the winter. The sheep flocks 
in this area are in fair condition, and 
the forage on the winter range is rea- 
sonably good but short, so it may not 
last through the winter. 

Because of the snow my sheep are 
now on full feed—one-half pound of 
corn with all the hay they will eat. I 
use home-grown ear corn fed on the 
ground with a spreader. It is econom- 
ical; 30 to 40 acres will supply 1,000 
sheep one-half pound per day for five 
months. We do not have loose hay in 
this area. Baled sells for $32 to $35 a 
ton, depending on the quality. 

I carried fewer ewe lambs over this 
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fall as compared wtih last year. My 
breeding season is from November 5th 
to December 5th. I would say about 
the same number of ewes were bred 
this year compared with last. 

I feed my own lambs each winter and 
ship a car every month from October 
through January. 

The herder situation is 
problem, but we get by. 

Predators are a Ittle more numerous 


always a 
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will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 
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well - informed 
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in places. I have had no trouble for 
years. Some have been attacking flocks 
during the lambing season. 

—Grant R. Hunter 


. Clearmont, Sheridan County 


December 9, 1960. 


The sheep flocks in this area are in 
good condition. We have been having 
fair, dry weather and the forage on the 
winter range is in fair condition. 

We had a better breeding season last 
year so will have more ewes to breed 
this season during December. We car- 
ried over about the same number of 
ewe lambs this fall. 

We haven’t done any supplemental 
feeding as yet. We plan to use 20 per 
cent protein corn cake ($61 a ton) as 
concentrated winter feed. 

Baled hay has sold in this area for 
$35 a ton. No fine-wooled yearling ewes 
have been sold but some whitefaced 
crossbreds have sold at $18. 

The herder situation is fair. Poi- 
soned bait has been placed here for 
several years and it has just about 
cleaned out the coyotes and other 
predators. 

—Auzqui Arnaud 
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Seely, Crook County 
December 9, 1960 


Flocks in this area look very good. 
The lambs seem to be about the best 
in years. 

The weather here has been fair, but 
dry and windy. We could use a little 
snow to toughen the feed. The forage 
on the winter range is in fair condition. 

I have begun supplemental feeding of 
40 per cent protein blocks and shelled 
corn. The corn costs $45 a ton deliv- 
ered. Baled hay sells in this area for 
$30 a ton and loose for $24. 

I believe I carried over fewer lambs 
this fall as it has been dry here two 
years straight. Our breeding season 
begins December 2. We bred about 
the same number of ewes. 

We are feeding about 100 replace- 
ment lambs this year and 30 registered 
Columbias. 

Whitefaced yearling ewes have sold 
in this area for $18 a head. 

Most of the sheep in this country are 
under fence. Coyotes are kept under 
good control. We have a good trapper 
and also use a plane. 

We’re hoping for lots of grass. That’s 
the biggest thing in the stock business. 

—Francis Ballou 
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Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America..47 


Crossbreds 


Cunningham Sheep Company ..2nd Cover 
Hampshires 

American Hampshire Sheep Association 
Miscellaneous 


Breeders’ Directory........ 
Rambouillets 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association.. 9 
Cunningham Sheep Company... 2nd Cover 


Shows and Sales 
National Ram Sale 
Suffolks 


American Suffolk Sheep Society........ 
National Suffolk Sheep Association 


Targhees 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 


The National Wool Grower 





For your 96th Annual Convention. Come a 


few days early and visit the National West- 


ern Stock Show and the commission men at 
the Denver market. Their service can be in- 
valuable to you when it’s time to market 


your lambs or sheep. 


The Denver Union Stock Yards, which cele- 
brates it’s 75th anniversary this year, is still 
the leading sheep and lamb market in the 


nation. Let this bigness and the competition 


work for you. Ship to Denver. 





In pitching horseshoes, it’s 
the QUALITY of the 


throw that counts; 


In raising sheep, it's 
the QUALITY of the 
breeding stock that counts. 


While we can't help you to improve the quality of your 
“throw,” we can help you secure top breeding 


sires for your sheep operation 


HOW? 


By offering you the highest quality breeding stock at the 
46th Annual 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Livestock Coliseum — Ogden, Utah 


AUGUST 16-17, 1961 


es witak ts that 1961 will be a hilfer year | & sheep industry 


Sale Under Management of National Wool Gr owers Association 
414 Crandall Building ee Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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